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AGRICULTURE 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XCTi. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


We paid the Sunny South Colony 
at Chadbourn, N. C., a visit last 


week, and were well pleased with the 
improvements made by our Western 
friends. They are trying fruits of 
various kinds, such as apples, plums, 
peaches, pears, ete. We shall watch 
the experiment with interest. If it 
proves a success, it will open up an 


industry of much importance to 
Eastern Carolina. 
* 
We noticed that they are using 


geese for keeping grass out of the 
strawberry fields during the summer. 
This saves a great deal of hard work. 
Geese have been used for this pur- 
pose in cotton a long time. All that 
is necessary is to keep the middles 
plowed and a good supply of water, 
and they will keep the grass out of 
the rows. 
* * * 

One of the most successful grow- 
ers plants his berries on small ridges 
and uses fertilizers heavily. He has 
learned that you can not get some- 
thing for nothing, so he spends any- 
where from $10 to $15 per acre for 
fertilizers for his berries. The plants 
are a long way ahead of the average 
now and, if they continue on, will 
produce an immense crop of early 
berries. This is the first lesson that 
all suecessful truckers have to learn: 


aere to run two furrows to the row 
of such crops as cotton or tobacco, 
and about 30 cents for corn. Now 
if you can get 25 pounds of cotton 
or one bushel of corn for giving a 
little extra work, don’t you see it will 
pay well? Who will think of this 
next year, and try it? 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Winter Planting of Strawberries at the 
South. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Anywhere south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line the strawberry may be 
set at any time during fall, winter 
or spring, provided the ground is not 
too wet to walk on or not actually 
at the time. In 
spects winter is the sdXfest of 
times to plant. 


frozen many re- 
all 


Air and soil are then 
cool or eold and moist, just the con- 


| dition that the strawberry revels in. 


| For it is deeidedly a cool 


weather 


plant, extending its root growth 


| every day during the winter that the 


ground is not frozen, even though 


| the frost keeps its leaves nipped off 


|as fast as they peer out. 


' ment that the heaviest frost abates 


to use about three times the quanti- | 


ty of manure that the crops require. 
x # # 

The crops through this section are 
being gathered now. The cotton erop 
will be an 
turning out much better than was ex- 
pected. 


average crop. Corn is 


Some farmers report fine | 


sweet potato crops. We see more sec- | 


ond crop Irish potatoes than is usual. 


Wins ie thes as i ai 
tice is light, owing to dry weather | poo¢s exposed to the wind and sun 


late in the season. Some claim the 
best crop of cow peas ever grown. 
The hay is not so good, as the army 
worm took all the early grass. 

* * * 


We have noticed that farmers who 


in the spring, leaf growth begins, 
and close on the heels of this come 
the blooms. 


fruit has well begun to bloom, straw- 


| 
than this whenever it is practicable. | Meeting of the State Agricultural Society. 


That is to put about a fork full of 
coarse manure evenly around and on 
the plants. This gives the desired 
protection of the soil around the 
plants from cold and ‘the fertilizing 
properties are leached out and wash- 


propriate them. 
best way that stable manure can be 
applied to the plant, 
North South. 


after the fertilizing properties leak 


strawberry 


or 


out makes an excellent mulch to keep 
the 


ing 


berries clear of grit the follow- 
spring. If too much manure has 
fallen on the plant it will be neces- 
sary to remove some of it about time 
growth begins in spring and leave it 
around and between the plants. 


the plants set in dead of winter on 
wet and soggy land, any coarse litter 
or straw will answer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina State Agricultural Society 
will take place Thursday night of 
Fair Week in the Capitol. This is 
one of the most important meetings 


| to be held during the Fair, and its 
ed in where the roots can at once ap- | 


In fact, this is the | 


| ises to be unusually attractive. 
The coarse litter | 


program is looked for with much in- 
terest by the State. 

The program for this year prom- 
It 


consists of seven papers and speeches 


| discussing practical agricultural 
| problems, presented by seven stu- 
dents in the Agricultural Depart- 


ment of the A. and M. College. These 
discussions promise to be decidedly 
and The 
whole affair illustrates most foreibly 


interesting’ instructive. 


| the growth of the A. and M. College 
If manure cannot be had to muleh | 


| Agricultural Department. 


Forest leaves | 
{ 


do very well only that they are more | 


liable to be blown off by high winds, 
and being so much broader they are 


| more apt to smother the plants. Pine 


The mo- | 


Then before most other | 


berries are ripe and the average mor- | 


tal is happy. 

Ifeat and drought are the 
foes of the strawberry. 
ern grower avoids harm from these 
foes at planting time by 
plants in weather as cool or cold as 
practicable. We plant largely 
late fall and in the dead of winter. 
It is the rarest thing in the world for 


in 


great | 
The South- | 


setting | 


cold weather to do direct harm to the | 


strawberry plant at the South. The 
only indirect harm it ean do is on 
wet stiff soil to lift the 


heave or 


crust of the soil up by freezing. This | 


| also lifts the plants and leaves the 


the freeze over the soil sub- 


sides to its normal level. 


when 


There is no danger of this only on 


| wet, soggy soil which keeps saturat- 


| ed and is therefore greatly subject 


gave their crops thorough and often | 


cultivation through the growing sea- | 


son have done well and made paying 
crops. How often have we seen this 
before! 


It will surprise any one to | 


see what he can gain by keeping the | 


top of the ground well stirred dur- 
ing dry weather. It will cost an 
about 35 cents an 


average 


farmer 


| 


Even 
this soil planting may be safely done 


to heaving when frozen. on 
in dead of winter provided care is 
taken to step directly on the plant 
after it is set. This compresses the 
soil around it, prevents an excess of 
water from soaking in just at that 
spot and greatly decreases the heay- 
ing effects of severe cold. 

But there is a much better plan 





straw is an ideal mulch, than which 
there is nothing better. 

The mulching directions for win- 
ter set plants which we have just 
given is for the North or for such 
soil at the South as is much given to 
est weather. We plant over one hun- 
dred acres every winter on ordinary 
soil without any protection or any 
precaution except to set the plants 
properly. 

O. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance-Co., N. C. 








its 
The pro- 


and especially the growth of 
gram is as follows: 

“Bacteria: Useful and Injurious,” 
Cadet J. E. Coit, of Rowan County. 

“Practical Butter-Making,’ Cadet 
J. W. Bullock, Granville County. 

“Rusts of the Cereals,” Cadet J. 
C. Beavers, Wake County. 

“Smuts of the Cereals,” Cadet S. 
W. Foster, Anson County. 

*Conformation of Beef and Dairy 


| Cattle,” Cadet W. W. Finlev, Wilkes 


} County. 
wetness and to heaving in the ecold- | 


A Hertford, N. C.,correspondent of | 


The Progressive Farmer, 


“Crops in this part of the State are | 
| bacco 


about matured and (except cotton, 
which is something short of an aver- 


writes: | 


age), we thinks that we have the best | 


crops for many years. Corn is phe- 


nomenal. Potatoes, both sweet and 


Irish, are all that could be 


lent. Gardens and pastures are good. 
Fruit, apples, grapes, and pears, are 
Fall oats and 
clover are very fine. Our people 
know, or ought to know, how to ap- 
preciate these blessings, for perhaps 
this generation never labored under 
greater disadvantages to make a 
crop—no crops to speak of last year, 
nothing to pay debts with, and no 
feed for the teams, but some way we 
have got along. I went through the 
central part of the State first of the 
month, and was sorry to see such 
poor crops in many loealities. 
ers say their crops are not so good 


abundant and cheap. 


Farm- | 


} 
| 


as last year; can’t see what they will | 


do ”? 


“TInseets as Disease Distributors,” 
Cadet C. W.) Martin, 
Va. 

“Soil Culture and Legumes,” Cadet 
J.C. Temple, Moore County. 


Portsmouth, 





Call for Meeting of Tobacco Growers. 


Cuningham, N. C., Oct. 15, 1902. 
To the Tobaeceo Growers: 

There will be a meeting of the To- 
at the 
Capitol Raleigh Thursday 
night, October 30, 1902. I greatly de- 
to have the all 
North Carolina and 


Growers’ Association 


in on 


sire farmers from 


over to meet 


| discuss the tobacco situation at the 
asked. | ‘ 
2 | presen 
Corntield peas and peanuts are excel- | * 
|} one of the greatest 


The for 
in 
the history of the State, and it will 


time. outlook is 


State Fairs 
he wise for the farmers to attend the 
Fair and to witness the exhibits of all 
kinds from every part of the State. 

Not only farmers are invited to be 
present at this meeting, but all per- 
sons interested in the tobaceo busi- 
ness. 

State papers will please copy the 
call for this meeting. 

JOHN S. CUNINGHAM, 

Pres. N. C. Tobaceo Growers’ Asso. 
voted 


miners have 


general strike. 


French for a 


2 
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SEEING THE WESTERN FARMS. 





The Progressive Farmer’s Washington 
Correspondent Takes a Trip to the 
Great Plains. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Leaving Washington for a 

through Colorado, my first day of 

travel was one of indolent ease and 
rest, lolling in an observation ear, 
as the train sped past the beautiful 


trip | 


mountain scenery of West Virginia, | 


with the forest cover changing from 
green to mottlings of brown, yellow 


The Influence of Height of Wheels on | PROPAGATING SCUPPERNONG 


the Draft of Farm Wagons. 


The Missouri Experiment Station | 


has been conducting a series of ex- 
periments to determine the influence 
of the height of wheels on the draft 
of farm 
ing as a summary of the resuit: 

a1 
wheels 


yagons and gives the follow- 


For the same load, wagons with 
of 
lighter than those with lower whels. 

2. The difference in favor of the 


standard height drew 


| standard wheels was greater on road 


| surfaces in bad condition 


and red, here and there refleeted in | 


broad 


streams. 


reaches of the rivers 
At other times the latter 
ran brawling by, turbulent and foam- 


flecked. 


the mountain sides are almost per- 


In the New River canyon, 


eipitate, with oceasional bad rocks | 


and sheer cliffs, pushing through the 
tree growth; yet even on these steep 
slopes are occasional cabins with lit- 
tle cultivated patches of corn and 
grass, the yields apparently barely 
The 
tains would support goats, but noth- 
ing else. 
What a 
broad rolling Iowa 
eouple of days later! 


worth the harvesting. moun- 


eontrast is this to the 
farms, 
The central 


Iowa corn belt promises an excep- 


seen a 


ture has been plenty and the soil is 
deep and black, but the wet weather 
of the last week has hurt much of 
the grain in the shock and it will 


and | 





than on 
good road surfaces. 

3. Low wheels cut deeper ruts than 
those of standard height. 

4. The vibration of the tongue is 
greater in wagons with low whels. 

5. For most purposes wagons with 


| gressive 


low wheels are more convenient than | 


those of standard height. 
6. Wagons with broad tires and 
wheels of standard height are cum- 


| bersome and require much room in 


turning. 

7. Diminishing the height of wheel 
to from 30 to 36 inches in front and 
40 to 44 inches in the rear did not 


| inerease the draft in as great pro- 


portion as it increased the conven- 
ience of loading and unloading the 


| ordinary farm freight. 
tional yield, for the summer’s mois- | 


8. Diminishing the height of 


| wheels below 30 inches front and 40 
| inches rear, increased the draft in 


not be marketable as bright corn. | 


This will result in more than usual 
being stock-fed on the farms. I 
eould not but contrast the lavish 
waste of fodder in Illinois, Iowa, 
and Eastern Nebraska—miles and 
miles and miles of it—with the 
“Eastern Shore” (Maryland) fod- 
dering, where every blade is ecare- 
fully saved. But the Western farm 
stock is fine; splendid eattle and 
strong, glorious farm horses. 

Western 
a limitless flat, covered with short 





Now we are in Kansas, 
grass and dotted with bands of graz- 
ing cattle. The rainfall 
here and farming is impossible. 


is 
Oc- 
easionally are seen patches of kaffir 
corn, which will make a fair crop 
where corn will fail. 
has come up contrasting the horizon 
and whitening the prairie. During 
exceptionally there 


A snow storm 


wet years is 
enough moisture to raise a good crop, 
as the soil is rich and needs only 
water, and in the ’80’s a sueeession 
of these good seasons induced peo- 
ple to swarm out over Western 
Kansas. of farms were 
staked with 


ehurches, school-houses, and banks. 


Thousands 


out, and towns rose 
But these have long since been de- 
serted, and here and there an aban- 
doned brick building, and other less 
substantial of 


prairie as testimonials to the soil’s 


ruins, rise out 
necessity for water. 

The next step westward on the na- 
tion’s checkerboard will be the arid 
region with its artificial 
pots, and abundant yields. 

The Nebraska corn fields are yield- 
ing from sixty to ninety bushels to 
the acre. A 300,000,000 bushels crop 
or thereabouts is predicted for the 
State. 


watering 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 


tse ene essences a eisnensaiatinsinieaisateeninAn 


seant | 





the | 





greater proportion than it gained in 


| convenience. 


9. On good roads, increasing the 
length of rear axle so that the front 
and rear wheels will run in different 
tracks to avoid cutting ruts, did not 
inerease the draft. 


| apple different from 


| ber of different 


10. On sod, eultivated ground and | 


bad roads, wagons with the rear axle | 


longer than the front one, drew 


| gated and preserve 
| One is to buy cuttings. 


heavier than wagons having both 
axles of the same length. | 
11. Wagons with the rear axle | 


longer than the front one require | 


wider gateways and more careful 


drivers and are on the whole very | 


not to be 
mended for farm use. 

12. The best form of farm wagon 
is one with axles of equal length, 
broad tires and wheels 30 to 36 inches 


inconvenient and reecom- 


| high in front and 40 to 44 inches 


behind. 





The gross return on investments 


made in farm property in Virginia | 
' and set them out. 


amounts to 22 per cent, and in North 
Carolina to 33 per cent. These re- 
turns compare very favorably with 
the gross returns made on invest- 
ments in like property in Northern 
and Western States. 
the gross return is 17 per cent; in 
Pennsylvania, 14 per cent; in Illi- 
nois, 13 per cent; in Indiana, 15 per 
cent. The total area of Virginia 
farms is 19,907,805 acres, of which 
10,094,805 are improved. The total 


area of North Carolina farms is 22,- | 


749,356 acres, of which only 8,327,106 
are @mproved. The total 
paid for labor on Virginia farms in 
1899 was $7,790,720, and on North 
Carolina farms, $5,185,167. The 


amount paid for fertilizers in Vir-_ 
ginia in 1899, was $3,681,790, and in | 
North Carolina, $4,479,030.—South- | 
ern Planter. 


| down flat on the ground. 


In New York, | 
| them run up the wire fence the sec- 
You will | 


amount | 


GRAPES. 





There are Three Ways, Says Jack John- 
son, and He Tells What they Are. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


| 


In a recent number of The Pro- | 


Horticuluture tells us how to propa- 
gate Secuppernong grapes; 
knows a man who grafts them on 
Bullace grape roots, which he says 
is of the same family. Now, I am 
sure there is not a man in North 
Carolina that knows better than our 
of Horticulture 
that propagation of this sort will 
Scuppernong 


worthy Professor 


produce pure 
No. eross-breeding, either 
in the animal or vegetable kingdom, 


not 
grapes. 


will produce pure breeds, though they 
be of the same family. This is 


| clearly demonstrated in the human 


family or the animal family. Take 
the horse and the ass and the cross- 
breeding either way will not produce 
The English and Muscovy 
ducks belong to the same family, 
but a cross will produce a duck dif- 


a horse. 


fering from either, and a cross be- 
tween a turkey and a peafowl makes 
a bird that it has not entered the 
mind of man to tell what it is. 
Returning to the vegetable king- 
dom, a very sweet apple grafted in 
the stump of a sour one makes an 
either. Any 
cleft-grafting 
to 
graft in and on the same tree from 


with 
you 


one familiar 


knows that ean continue 
the same stock and produce any num- 
kinds of apples. 

The same is true of grapes. There 
are but three ways known by which 
Scuppernong grapes can be propa- 
their purity. 
The cut- 
tings should be of the last year’s 
growth set in soft, moist, deep soil, 
and only one in twenty of these can 
be depended upon to live. Second, 
the bedding Clean up 
thoroughly under the vine, take away 
throw the vines 
Haul dirt 


system. 


the support, and 


from a neighboring hill and cover | 


ten inches deep. This vine readily 
sends up a great 
number of scions. In December, af- 
ter the leaves fall, dig up, take these 
scions, with sufficient vine and root, 
Third, secure a 
quart of seed from the best vine you 
Plant these in a trench beside 


takes root and 


have. 


| a wire fence in a row 100 feet long. 


When they come up, chop to one foot 
apart and cultivate first year. Let 


ond year they will bear. 
have in this row 99 vines and as 
many different kinds of grapes. 
Some of these will be of the finest 
Some will be white; most of 
them will be purple. Save from the 
These have greater vi- 
tality than those grown from the 


sort. 


white ones. 


old vine, perhaps many hundred 
years old. Vines rooted and re- 


moved only a few feet from the par- 
ent vine will bring grapes different 
in size and flavor from those pro- 
duced by the mother. 


I set nine in rows 40 feet each way, 





Farmer, our Professor of | 


says he | 


with a tree top for them to run 
upon as soon large enough. 
Seaffold up with locust posts and ey- 
press rails for bearings. Manure 
with barn manure and cultivate till 
they are 20 feet broad. Then cover 
the whole three or four 
inches with woodpile 
shavings. This 
and 

from 


as 


ground 
chips, 
will 
prevent 
weeds. 


deep 
sawdust or 
moisture 


trouble 


consume 


any further 


| Spray with Bordeaux mixture just 


before vegetation starts and just af- 
ter the bloom falls, and you have it. 
JACK JOHNSON. 
Perquimans Co., N. C. 





How to Make Bushel Crates. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

The standard United States bushel 
is the Winchester bushel of Eng- 
land—a circular measure 181 
ches in diameter by 8 inches deep, 
and contains 2,150 and 2-5 cubic 
inches. It equals 77 5-8 pounds of 
water at density. The 
heaped bushel Winchester 
bushel of 
measure in a cone 6 inches high at 
the center and contains 2,748 cubic 
inches, nearly, or one bushel, one 
peck about 1°54 pints. Ordi- 
narily five reckoned a 
bushel in measuring coarse products 
like ear corn, potatoes, ete. But the 
statutory laws of different States, 
and the common law customs also, 
differ as to weight and capacity of 
a bushel of different products. Look 
up your local laws. 

There are many patterns and ca- 
pacities of bushel crates I have seen 
—also all sorts of materials. Some 
make them 14x18 inches with 12- 
inch corner posts, slats % inch 
thick by 214 inch wide, posts 1 inch 
square. 


in- 


maximum 
the 
from 


is 


heaped outside 


and 


peeks is 


Some have two-inch plank 
sawed out and then resawed % 
inch thick for side and bottom slats. 
If you do this, a log 14 feet 3 inches 
long cuts to advantage if you make 
your erates 14x17 inches and foot- 
high posts. 

Some use common building laths 
which does quite well with 5 slats 
on sides and ends, six on bottom. 

I prefer elm posts 1 inch square 
by 12 inches high. Elm holds the 
nails well and doesn’t split so easily 
It makes good slats. So 
does basswood. Hardwood too 
heavy and splits in nailing. Pine 
isn’t bad either. I make erates 
14x17x12 inches deep ;two bottom end 
slats 5-8 inch thick to nail bottom 
slats secure, counter sunk 1% inch on 
posts to make outside even; slats % 
inch thick by 2% wide, opening be- 
tween top end slats wide enough to 
lifting. They fit 
box, handy to 
| handle, and hold enough. They are 
of the handiest things on a 


H. 


in nailing. 
is 


admit fingers in 


in ordinary wagon 
one 
farm. 








The fellow who originated the say- 
ing that “money makes the mare go” 
was undoubte.ll7 an advocate of good 
As Prof. Holmes of the N. 


roads 


© Good Roads Association says, the 
| best way that money can make the 
mare go is to fix the roads so she can 
travel faster.—Gastonia Gazette. 
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LIVE STOCK 





LIVE STOCK STATISTICS. 


The National Live Stock Association is 


| 


markets are completely controlled 


| by the visible supply actually on the 


| market from day to day and farm- 


Attempting to Secure More Accurate, | 


Complete and Up-to-Date Figures Re- 
garding the Cattle Industry. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Ever since its. organization, the 
National Live Stock Association has 


been working 


adoption of some law providing for | 


gathering vital statistics on the live 
stock industry in the United States. 
While the improvement in the last 
census has been the only tangible 
result seen by the public, yet con- 
siderable progress has been made to- 
wards the end aimed at. The estab- 
lishment of the census office as a 
regular department of the govern- 
ment was the first step and this was 
warmly backed by the Association. 
The next step is to secure a bureau 
of live stock statistics in that de- 
partment. : 

At the request of the Association, 
Congressman Hopkins, Chairman of 
the House Census Committee, 
troduced an amendment to the Cen- 
sus Act, providing for “A classified 
enumeration and of 
stock,’ which shall be made under 


in- 


value live 
such rules and regulations as the di- 
rector of the department may deem 
_best. This was late 
that it was impossible to secure a 
report on the amendment at last 
session, but it will be 
pushed during the coming session. 
The measure has the enrorsement 
of the Department of Agriculture 
as well as the census department, 
and there is strong hope that it will 
be posible to start the bureau in time 
for another general census in 1905. 
There can be no question of the ne- 
eesity of reliable statistics regarding 
live stock in this country. Next to 
the bread supply, the meat supply of 
the country is of most importance, 


introduced so 


vigorously 


and every year demonstrates the 
need of statistics that can be de- 
pended upon. The census of 1900 


was good as far as it went, but with 
no figures with 
that census 
until another is taken. 
reliable basis upon which a bureau 
of statistics could work, there should 


which to compare, 
is practically useless 


To seeure a 


be three complete census made of 
the live stock in consecutive years 
and after that every five years. If 
this 
easily keep close estimate of 


vas done, a bureau eould very 
the 
changes taking place and such esti- 
mates would be of the greatest value 
to trade and commerce as well as to 
For 
instance, this season there has been 
a wholesale slaughter of female eat- 
tle, and in addition thotisands of 
heifers have been speyed. 
sible that this very act May result 
in a seareity of eattle 
shortly. At present almost nothing 
is known in regard to the supply and 
demand for meat cattle. The coun- 


the farmers and stock raisers. 


It is pos- 


breeding 


try might be on the verge of a short- 
age which would send meat prices far 
beyond the top figures of this year, 
and no one could say such a shortage 
exists until it was actually here. The 


hard to secure the | 


ers may be selling their stock at 


panic prices when the actual condi- | 


tions do not justify those prices. 


| sible, be made up of early hatched 


If the government finds it profit- | 


able to collect statistics on the grain 
crops of the country, cotton and 


manufactures, there can be no valid | 


or logical argument against statistics | 


on the meat supply. One is as impor- 
tant as the other, and statistics are 
fully as necessary for the proper con- 
duct of trade and commerce. 

More than eight million farmers 
and stock raisers interested in 
this measure. They represent $5,- 
000,000,000 of invested eapital, and 
besides being a protection to the pro- 
ducer and 
speculator, a law of this kind is due 
this great army of 
and should be enacted. 

CHAS. F. MARTIN, 
Secretary National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation. 

Denver, Col. 


are 


consumer against the 


agriculturists, 








POULTRY AND BEES 


Some Suggestions for Poultry. 





The following “suggestions” taken 
from the Country Gentleman will, if 
heeded, improve the money receipts 
in many flocks of farm poultry dur- 
ing the coming six months: 

The first thing that should be de- 
cided in the fall is how many ean be 
overcrowding 
It 


an invitation to failure and disaster 


properly cared for; 


should be studiously avoided. is 
to crowd fifty or one hundred hens 
into a small room where they barely 
have space to roost. 

In arranging a house for the hens 
a feeding place should be provided; 
this will give them an opportunity 
to exercise freely by seratching in 
the litter or wallowing in the dust; 
it should also be built so that it can 
be easily cleaned out. Cleanliness 
is essential to suecess in the poultry 
business. Vermin and disease always 
lurk in foul, ill-smelling henhouses. 
In constructing our henhouse we 
should not imagine that we get them 
too warm. I have never yet seen one 
that was too warm; if enough air 
should not enter the poultry house 
during warm weather some of the 
The walls 
of the house should be doubled, with 
the 


thicknesses of plank, or, better yet, 


windows can be opened. 


building paper between two 
studding may be used, leaving a dead 
air space in the walls, making the 
house cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter; some people fill this space 
I believe that this is 
a good idex avd mean to try it next 


with sawdust. 


winter. 

The roosts should be so arranged 
that they ean be removed when clean- 
ing the house out; it would be well 
also to have the nests so that they 
“an be frequently taken out and 
A filthy nest is one of the 
best harbors for lice. 


cleaned. 


After you have decided how many 
you can accommodate, sort out your 
flocks, using great care in the selec- 
tion of the individual birds that make 


| 








s 
up your bunch of winter layers. Se- 
lect the most vigorous and best: de- 
veloped pullets, rejecting undersized 
The flock of 
winter layers should, as far as pos- 


and undeveloped ones. 


pullets. Next after these I would 
select yearlings; all over this age I 
would dispose of, as an old hen, ex- 
cept in rare eases, will not pay for 
her feed through the winter. 

The moulting process usually oc- 
cupies about three months, and this 
period will be prolonged into the 
winter, if the hens are not properly 
eared for. A hen that does not shed 
her feathers until November or De- 


ecember will not pay for her feed 
through the winter. In order to en- 
courage early moulting the — hens 


should be fed rather heavily of feath- 
er producing food; meat meal and a 
little sulphur twice a week will be 
beneficial. Sunflower seed is an ex- 
cellent feed for moulting hens.. Corn 
should be fed rather sparingly 
through the warmer months, al- 
though a small quantity each day will 
do no harm, and in the fall it will be 
of great benefit. A bran math 
greatly enjoyed by the hens at any 
time of year. 


is 


All table seraps should 
go to the hens, while a great many 
other things that would be otherwise 
wasted, such as offal at butchering 
time, wheat sorghum 
tops, and various other by-products, 


screenings, 


if given to the hens are quickly con- 
verted into a eash-bringing com- 
modity in the shape of eggs. 

made 
their 
hens a sufficient quantity of feed; 
another is in not providing proper 
shelter, while there is a limited num- 
ber who recognize the importance of 
providing grit for poultry. Without 
grit the poultry will have poor diges- 
tion, and a flock of hens with poor 
digestion is usually an unprofitable 
flock. When a flock is confined for 
a few days during a cold snap the 
first few feeds of grain that they are 
given are readily eaten. Then they 
will eat but very little. Some may 
imagine that they have been overfed, 
but this is rarely the ease; it is us- 
ually because they have not been pro- 
vided with grit to digest their food, 
and the poultry are starving, while 
we 


One of the greatest mistakes 
by farmers is in not giving 


are comforting ourselves with 


the belief that they are well fed. 





Tho Queen Bee. 

The following extracts are taken 
from Bulletin No. 2, Wisconsin Sta- 
tion on Beekeeping: 

The age of a bee depends on time 
of year the bee is hatched and econ- 
ditions of weather. The queen bee 
lays the eggs that produce all the 
of that In ordinary 
weather and care the queen bee wll 
hatch in sixteen days from time a 


bees colony. 


queen deposits the egg or eleven or 
twelve days from larvae brood that 
has just -hatched or changed from 
egg to a little grub or larvae. 

A worker bee hatches in twenty- 
one days from fresh egg and a drone 


iting eggs. A company of workers 
follow and attend to all wants of the 
queen. 
the hard struggles the workers have 
when from home and she will live to 
a ripe old age of 2, 3, or sometimes 
4 years. In Wisconsin where winters 
are long and hard on bees it does not 
For 


She therefore does not have 


pay to winter a queen but once. 


a few days after hatching, the 
worker bee devotes his time as a 


nurse in the hive, either feeding the 
queen or young brood or may be 
helping to build comb. On _ pleas- 
ant days taking exercise flights in 
front of hive to develop wing power 
and learning to mark their home lo- 
cation. When three to five days old 
if the bee was hatched during honey- 
flow it will begin its field of labor 
gathering honey, many trips per day, 
working night and day as if the des- 
tiny of the entire colony depended 
upon her, so that the life or age of 
such a worker bee is from three to 
four weeks. Another bee born late 
in the fall, with no field labor to wear 
life out, just hive duties to attend to, 
will likely live six to seven months. 
The drone or male bee is produced 
only when need of them, just before 
the colony is ready to swarm. 

In normal condition when a swarm 
leaves the hive the old queen goes 
with the greater portion of the work- 
ers to make for themselves a new 
home in some distant tree, there is 
left 


worker bees 


in the hive a small colony of 
of 


drone bees and all the way from two 


and an abundance 
or three to twenty queen cells, and 
the most of them nearly ready to 
hatch. If one queen hatches a few 
moments before her rival sisters, she 
with attendant workers at once be- 
gins to gnaw in the side wall of the 
queen cells, and when opened enough, 
the outside queen can easily send her 
death sting into her sister, but often 
before all such are killed, 
there willbe several queens. 


queens 
Then 
they meet each other in pitched bat- 
tle, biting off each other’s legs and 


wings and at the same time each 
thrusting her sting with all her 


strength against her rival, until one 
or both are dead. Only one active 
queen will stay in a hive, so it often 
happens that there will be two or 
three of these young queens who, 
rather than fight for life, will take a 
portion of the bees in the hive and 
to the Such 


woods. second 


go or 
after swarms seldom are of any prof- 
it, unless returned to where they 


lod 


All queens when 4 to 7 
days old will, if the weather permits, 
take their wedding flight, seleet the 
drone of her choice, and while on 
the wing become mated, once only 
and for life. When several colonies 
of bees are near together, an 
apiary, it is not necessary to allow 
but few drones to hateh in each eol- 
ony. Better select the colony and 
raise all in that one, the above 
mission is all the drone is good for 
as the drone bee never gathers honey 
nor helps in the household duties. 
He is simply an extravagant eater 
and a loafing gentleman. 

The queen, when from 8 to 10 days 
old, or three to five days after mat- 
ing, will begin laying eggs, only a 


came from. 


as 


as 





in twenty-four days. The queen does 
search of | 


honey but devotes her time to depos- 


not go to the fields in 





few the first day, but rapidly increas- 
ing the number until during the best 
of the brood rearing season, 2,000 to 
3,000 eggs are deposited daily. 
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_ GENERAL NEWS _ 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES TELL. 


The News Boiled Down and Presented in | 


Convenient Form for Busy Readers. 


Prince Tuan is reported to be fo- | 


menting another rebellion in China. 

It is feared that President Castro, 
of Venezuela, will be assassinated if 
eaptured. 


tensive naval program for the next 
six years. 

out in 
General 


A revolution has broken 
Santo Domingo, led by 
Deschamps. 

Sir Michael Herbert has presented 
his credentials as Ambassador from 
Great Britain. 

Excited denunciation of Emperor 
Francis Joseph marked the opening 
of the Hungarian Diet. 

Paris received the Boer generals 
with addresses of welcome, while 
thousands cheered them. 

Prussia is moving to acquire the 
six leading railroads which still re- 
main in private hands. 

Health Commission Lederle states 
that 100,000 school children in Néw 
York are affected with eye trouble. 

Macedonian insurgents have seized 
a mountain pass near Melnik, and a 
score of towns are reported in re- 
volt. 


In battles in Haiti insurgents de- 
feated Government troops, who lost 
115 men killed and had a gunboat 
sunk. 

A bill for the sale of the Danish 
West Indies to the United States has 
been introduced in Parliament at 
Copenhagen. 


The strike of street car employes | 
in New Orleans is settled, and the | 


men are to return to work at a small 
increase in wages. 

has abandoned 
Caracas and is fighting a desperate 
battle with the Venezuelan 
gents at La Victoria. 


President Castro 
insur- 


Andrew Carnegie in a_ recent 
speech at Perth, Scotland, said The 
Hague tribunal was the 
achievement of the century. 


Heavy battles were fought between 


the Venezuelan insurgents at Coro 
and near La Victoria last weeks. 

Tom L. Johnson is drawing large 
crowds in his circus canvass of Ohio, 
and the Democrats are encouraged 
by the interest in their campaign. 

In his report on the fatal collision 
with the President’s carriage 
Pittsfield, Mass., the special Justice 
blames the motorman and conductor 
of the electric car. 


Treland, says an exchange, is com- | 


pletely in the throes of the coercion 
campaign. The government’s pro- 
gram for the prosecution of members 
of Parliament, editors, and tenant 
leaders is in full swing. Fourteen 
out of the eighty members of the 
Trish Parliamentary Party are 
ready in jail. 
from two to six months—in 
cases with hard labor. 


al- 





grandest | 


| 000 bales last year; 
the forces of President Castro and | 


at | 


Their sentences vary | : . 
Y | increase instead of decrease. 
many | 


The International Tribunal at The 
Hague has decided that Mexico must 
pay the United States $1,420,682.67 
to settle the “Pious Fund” claim. 

The President has appointed 
Thomas H. Roulhae as United States 
District Attorney for the district of 
Alabama, vice W. R. Vaughan, who 
was removed some days ago. Judge 
Roulhae is a prominent lawyer of 
Sheffield, Ala., and served a term as 


a. + | Cireuit Judge of that district. Judge 
Japan, it is reported, has an ex- | 


Roulhae was born in Raleigh, N. C., 


| in 1846, and comes from a distin- 
| guished French family, his 
| father having come to America with 

| LaFayette during the Revolutionary | 


grand- 


War. He always has been a Demo- 
erat, and on account of 
views has been called a 
Democrat. 

Secretary Root is making active 
preparations for the new coinage of 


the Philippines authorized by Con- | 


gress at the last session. Three new 
coins are to be furnished, of the val- 
ue of 50, 20 and 10 centavos. The 
Philippine government will purchase 
the coins either with money or with 
melted Spanish coins which will be 
made into bullion. The 50 centavo 
piece is intended to pass for half of 
the value of the American 50 cent 


| piece, although it will contain slight- 
| ly more silver. 


These coins will be 
coined in such quantity as the de- 


mand seems to warrant and it is the | 


hope of the authorities that they will 


soon replace the Spanish and Mex- | 


ican coins now in general use in the 
islands. 

It is announced that 
of cholera and 2,740 deaths 
that disease were reported in 
province of Iloilo, Island of Panay, 
on Monday, September 29. This is 
the highest record, for any district 


5,124 cases 
from 


4 


since the outbreak of the disease and | 


exceeds the total of Manila and 
many of the provinces since the com- 
mencement. The people are fleeing 


to the mountains, leaving the dead | : : Aaa 
.__— acquainted with the mining and sell- 


unburied and the dying uneared for. 

Of the world’s visible supply 
cotton there is now held in Great 
Britain and Continental Europe 421,- 


000 bales, against 403,200 bales last | 
| year; in Egypt the stocks are esti- 


mated at 37,000 bales, as against 56,- 
in India at 245,- 


000 bales, against 250,000 bales last 


year; and in the United States, in- 


terior towns, at 639,422 bales, against 
598,182 bales last year. 





Deep Distress in Cuba. 


A Washington dispatch 
Philadelphia Record says: 

A distressing situation exists in 
Juba as the result of the failure of 
Congress to grant commercial reci- 
procity. The reports coming to the 
State Department and the War De- 


partment are such as to indicate that 
conditions will grow worse until dis- 
orders occur and that annexation or 


to the 


| starvation will be the choice before 


long. 


It is estimated that half of the 


working people of Cuba are unem- 
ployed, and that the number must 
Inter- 
est rates range from 10 to 20 per 
cent on first mortgage security. 


financial | 
gold-bug | 


| to dinner. 


the | 


of | 


HOW THE COAL STRIKE WAS 
SETTLED. 
Who the Arbitrators Are and How They 
Were Selected. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The anthracite coal strike, which 
has probably been the greatest strug- 
gle between capital and labor the 
United States has yet witnessed, is 
over and the eredit for its peaceful 
culmination is due to the active and 
intelligent efforts of the President. 
Wednesday was an exciting day at 
the White House. The President had 


sent for President Mitchell that he | 


might lay before him personally the 
proposition of the mine operators. 
Mitchell arrived at 10 o’clock and 
held a conference with the President 
followed by another at 3 p. m., after 


Two strangers, supposed to be the 
partners of J. Pierpont Morgan, then 
arrived and had a long conference 
with Mr. Roosevelt, after which the 
latter went for a drive with Secre- 


| tary Root. 


Returning at 6 o’clock, another 
conference was held and then Mr. 
Roosevelt went to Secretary Hay’s 


ference assembled and did not end 
until 2 a. m. Thursday, when Secre- 
tary Root came out and announced 


| that the strike was over, that a set- 
tlement satisfactory to both parties | 
| had been arrived at. 


An hour later, 
Secretary Cortelyou gave out 


names of the board of arbitrators 


which includes Gen. John M. Wilson, 
| U. S. A., retired chief of the Bureau 


of Engineers, Mr. E. W. Parker, ex- 


pert mining engineer of the Geolog- | 
last week. 


ical Survey, Hon. George Gray of 


Wilmington, Del., Judge of 


of Cedar Rapids, Ia., grand chief 


of the Order of Railway Conductors, | 


whom the President appoints as a 


sociologist, Mr. Thomas H. Watkins | 


of Scranton, Pa., a man practically 


ing of coal, and Right Rev. John L. 
Spaulding, Bishop of Peoria, 


recorder of the commission. 
The intense antagonism displayed 


by the operators and their employ- | 
ees throughout the conflict have more | 


than demonstrated that’ only the in- 
tervention of a man whose position 


: ~ | entitled him to the respect accorded | 
' eluding stocks at the ports and in- | 


to the President, could have brought 
the strike to an end, at this time. 
Throughout the various conferences 
Mr. Roosevelt has displayed a tact 


of which the public have hitherto be- | 


lieved him ineapable. He has an- 
tagonized neither side and has pre- 
served the faith of both and in a 
broad and non-partisan sense has 
represented the whole people and has 
accomplished a result which will be 
save thousands from suffering. It 
is understood that the mines will be 
started within three days, and that 
within a week they will be producing 
coal at the rate of seven hundréd 
thousand tons per week. The rail- 
ways have made every preparation 
for the prompt distribution of the 
coal produced and there is reason to 
anticipate that the great suffering 
which must have ensued had the 
strike been further prolonged, will 
be averted. Me! ae! is 
Washington, D. C., Oet 18, 1902. 





| tempt were failures. 
, ceeded at one time or 
| mapping a large part of Greenland, 


' and he has increased 
which he returned to Pennsylvania. | 


| Aretie region. 


At 10 p. m. the final con- | 
| great 


| ten. 


the | 


the | 
| United States Court, Mr. E. E. Clark 


Ill. | 
| Hon. Carroll D. Wright is appointed | 


Seeking the North Pole. 


Within two months, two much-dis- 
eussed Polar expeditions have been 
abandoned. Lieutenant Peary’s fail- 
ure was not as conspicuous as Mr. 
Baldwin’s. The older explorer reach- 
ed a latitude of 84.17 before his 
further progress was checked by per- 
ilous obstacles on the ise of the Polar 
Sea. But 84.17 means nothing at all 
to the mind of the average man who 
doesn’t know the latitude of his own 
village. But, considered from the 
standpoint of scientific men, the ex- 
pedition was not a failure in the 
Baldwin’s luckless adventure 
and even Nansen’s much-lauded at- 
Peary has suc- 
another 


sense 


in 


the general 
of information on the 
life, climate and sea currents of the 


store exact 


lt is hardly probable 
that he will undertake another expe- 


| dition.—Colliex’s Weekly. 





Monument to Lincoln’s Mother. 


No, republics are not ungrateful. 
Their citizens cherish the memories 
of the great men who have served 

Not one of the 
have served the 
Amerean Republie has been forgot- 
When orators would stir their 
audiences they have only only to 
mention the names of Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Lincoln, Grant 
and MelKinley. Statues have been 
erected to perpetuate their memories 


their countrymen. 


men who 


and they have their place in the halls. , 
of fame. There was an interesting 
ceremony at Lincoln City, Indiana, 
An immense number of 
people assembled to witness the ded- 
ication of a monument to the mem- 
ory of Naney Hanks Lineoln, the 
mother of the man who presided over 
the destinies of the country during 
Gov- 
ernor Durbin, of Indiana, presided 
and General John C. Black was the 
orator of the oceasion. His address 
was cloquent and full of fine feeling. 
After paying a tribute to Lincoln’s 
mother, and referring to the great 


its time of storm and stress. 


work achieved by her son, General 
Black “Cal- 


umny belied him and hate spied upon 


concluded by saying: 
his every act, but ever louder and 
louder sounded the bugles of advane- 
ing victory—and in the midst of this 
vast strife, from the stress of public 
trials and the pain of personal woes, 





we hear the worn and weary Presi- 

dent, he whose lips spoke doom to re- 

bellion and liberty to the slave, we 

‘All that I am or 

may be I owe to my sainted moth- 
<a ; 

er.’ ”—Chiecago Interior. 


hear him declare: 





Dr. Bradsky, a French 


with his companion, 


aeronaut, 
Morin, were 
killed October 13, by falling from a 
dirigible balloon. 





Emperor William will not receive 
Generals Botha, De Wet De- 
larey. 


and 


The Seaboard and Frisco systems 
have settled their trouble and the 
former secures an _ outlet to St. 


| Louis, Kansas City, and Chicago. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Morehead Coaster: Mackerel and 
other fish are being brought in now 


in such large quantities that the ice 
factory cannot supply our fish-deal- 
ers with ice, although running its 
full capacity. 

A fire which broke out in Hamlet 
at Sunday, 19th, destroyed 
$200,000 worth of property, inelud- 
ing an ice plant, a cotton compress, 
and 2,400 bales of While 
fighting the fire, the book-keeper, 
Mr. J. M. Wilson, was caught in 


the flames and burned to death. 


noon 


cotton. 


The negroes of the Second Con- 
gressional District met Thursday 
and nominated Sam Vick, of Wil- 
son, for Congress. I. P. Cheatham 
and Geo. H. White made strong 
speeches against the independent 
movement in the State which, they 
said, had a tendeney to crush their 
race out. 


Concerning: Gen. Carr’s candidacy | 


for the Senate, an intimate friend of 
the General gives it out that “he will 
probably be a candidate in a certain 
sense—that will not 
the high honor if tendered him. At 
the same time he will not engage in 


is. he 


an unseemly scramble, nor make an 


active canvass, as many of his 
friends have urged.” 

Col. Olds: The destruction of for- 
ests by saw mills is too great for be- 
lief. Your correspondent heard the 
president of a 
about a hundred miles long and on 
which line a few years ago were two 
score saw mills, say that the timber 
was so exhausted that he has hauled 
this year only half as much as last 
year, and will have to look for new 


business. 


Representatives from Richmond 
and Wake Forest Colleges met in 
Raleigh last week and perfected ar- 
rangements for the Richmond-Wake 
Forest debate at Raleigh on Thanks- 


giving day. The query selected was, 





could vote prior to 1835, when the 
free negro was disfranchised. It is 
understood that all of these will take 
advantage of the law and be enroll- 
ed on the permanent roll of voters. 

Statesville Landmark: Some of 
the colored voters, mainly the old- 
timers, who have tried to register 
and failed under the requirements of 


| the new Constitution, are very much 





decline | 


out. Most of those who had 
been voting since the Civil War fail- 
ed to realize what the campaign two 
ago meant. They couldn’t 
comprehend that they were disfran- 
chised until they tried to register 
within the past,week. A majority 
of the eolored people, however, have 
fully appreciated the conditions and 
long ago realized 


put 


years 


that they were 
As a rule it is to be 
said to their eredit that they have 
the 
good-naturedly. 


done voting. 


accepted changed conditions 


Littleton Cor. Post: Dead, with a 


| bullet hole through his head, was W. 


Anderson, a young man from 
feridian, Miss., when found in his 
room at a boarding house here this 
morning. The body in 
bed. Anderson of the 


summer here, with no other object, 


S. 
N 


was. lying 
spent most 
so far as known, than to pay court 
to a young lady. To-day a marriage 
took place, the bride being Miss Sa- 
die Bryant, and the groom, Mr. B. 
B. Nicholson, of Washington, N. C., 
member of the last Legislature. 
This was a blow that Anderson could 


a 


| not endure, for the bride is the lady 


railroad which is | 


“Resolved, That American honor de- | 


mands the granting of indepen- 
denee to the Philippines.” Wake | 


. . | 
Forest has the negative, and Rich- | 


mond the affirmative. 


Durham Cor. Post: It 


looks now 


| tion 


as if the registration will not be | 


very heavy in Durham this year. 
While a goodly number have quali- 
fied to vote at the coming election, a 
great many have not, and many seem 
to care little about the election. Up 
to the the whites 
most alone have registered, and most 


present time 
of these recorded their names under 
the grandfather clause. The work- 
ing of the new election law is shown 
in the fact that at 
where eight negroes 


one precinct, 
have applied 
for registration only one qualified. 
The other seven could not register. 
In Durham County there are proba- 


bly some ten or fifteen negroes who 


al- | 


will be able to register under the 
grandfather clause. ‘These are all | 
descendants of free negroes 


who | 


to whom he has been paying atten- 
Before the event took place 
he was cold in death. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholson left here on a bridal tour 
to Cuba, the bride being kept in ig- 
norance of the tragedy. <A note that 
Anderson left for her was placed in 
the Its 
tents have not been disclosed. 

Col. Olds: It is always fair to be 
fair. 


tions. 


hands of Nicholson. econ- 


State Chairman Simmons said 
that those persons, entitled to reg- 
ister and to vote, should do so, but 
some of the registrars are so anxious 
to “freeze out” every negro who ap- 
plies to register that they go to great 
lengths. One of them did not want 
to register a negro because the lat- 
ter only failed to use a hyphen in a 
This is small bus- 
It is of a piece with the ac- 
Rutherford 
County who refused (and obstinate- 
ly and in defiance of 
and advice persisted in the refusal) 
to allow a negro to register because 
he spelt “divided” “devided.” 
people look no further than their 
They do not of 
the trouble they are preparing for 


compound word. 
iness. 


of a registrar in 


suggestions 


These 


own noses. think 
white persons who come of age after 
1908. They are making a dangerous 
precedent. It is not 

whether the Rutherford 


will be “disciplined” or not. 


yet known 


registrar 


Sanford Express: 
from our news columns that the Ir- 
wins and Dukes are getting ready to 
ereet a mammoth cotton mill in Har- 
nett County. In less than another 
year a little city of busy men and 
women will have sprung into exist- 
ence at Smiley’s Falls on the banks 


It will be seen | 


of the Cape Fear River. This is an- 
other evidence that the people of 
this State are fast catching the hang 
of industrialism which was stolen 
from their fathers while those. men 
slept under the deadening curse of 
slavery. From countless whirling 
spindles and looms come the shouts 
and songs of power and success. Our 
young men no longer sit under the 
shade trees of the villages and farms 
and while away the hours discussing 
the merits of States’ Rights and the 
Lost Cause. The fever of accumu- 
lation has got into their very blood 
and bones. that they 
were not all made for professional 
men and politieians. It is well. Our 
and the Yankees are 
making a great State of North Caro- 
lina. 


They know 


own people 





Nogroes Advised Not to Vote. 


«x-Congressman O’Hara, colored, 
of New Bern, has issued an address 
to his people, a synopsis of which 
follows: 

That they register, but under no 
circumstances vote for either ticket 
in the field; that they further qualify 
by paying their taxes and acquire an 
that whenever’ they 
deem it necessary after studying the 
history and position of the different 
parties in the field they can intelli- 
gently exercise the right of suffrage; 
that they can vote for their best in- 
terests, which will be for the best in- 
terests of the State; that so far as 
the amendment is concerned those 
informed of his race are satisfied, 
and that no man, black or white, ar- 
riving at the age of 21 years in 1908 
who fails to come up to the require- 
ments of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment is worthy of the right of suf- 


frage. 


edueation so 





Only Four Ballot Boxes. 


At the next election there will be 


or voting place and every voter will 
be entitled to deposit four ballots as 
follows: 

1. On one ballot will be the names 


of the candidates for Corporation 
Commissioner, Superintendent of 


Publie 


of Congress. 

3. On another ballot will be the 
names of the eandidates for Solic- 
itor, members of the General Assem- 
bly, and all the county officers. 

4. And another ballot will be 
the names of the 
township oftices, such as magistrates 


on 
eandidates for 
and constables. 


of the candidates for the Legislature 





| the same ballot, and not on separate 
ballots as at last eleetion. 


The ballots must be on white paper | 


and be 
printed or written, or partly written 


without any device, may 
and partly printed, so that the voter 
may seratch any name and write an- 
other in its place if he wishes to do 


Chatham Record. 


SO, 





four ballot boxes at every precinct | 


Instruction, Justices of the | 


name of the candidate for member | 


It will be noticed that the names | 


and for the county offices will be on | 


Tobacco Raising and Tobacco Markets 
in the Southeast. 


Messrs. W. E. Worth and George 
O. Gaylord, of Wilmington, were in 
the city to-day gathering statistics 
about the tobacco business on this 
market and in reference to the crop 
grown in this section. They were 
sent by the Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce to gather these statistics. 
The business men of Wilmington 
have under consideration a proposi- 
tion to establish tobaceo market 
for next year. There is a quantity 
of the weed grown in the lower part 
of Duplin, Pender and Onslow coun- 
ties which the Wilmington people be- 
lieve could be sold there if they had 
a market. They believe if Wilming- 
ton had a market the farmers of New 
Hanover would divide their lands 
with a crop of tobacco. 

The town of Wallace, about thirty- 
five miles from Wilmington, will have 
a market next year. A capital stock 
of $10,000 has already been subscrib- 
ed for the erection of warehouses and 
prizehouses. Eight thousand dol- 
lars of the capital stock was taken 
by the business men of Wilmington, 
who are anxious to induce the farm- 
ers of that section to raise the erop 
on a larger scale. 


a 


The farmer who 
raised tobacco this year struck it 
rich. The prices are higher than 
they have been for years; the coun- 
try is prosperous and the farmers 
are happy.—Goldsboru Cor. Post. 

¢ 





Raleigh Tobacco and Cotton Markets. 


Tobacco and cotton together have 
put into circulation from this mar- 
ket up to the present time this fall 
$210,974 more than last year. Of 
this total excess, cotton has contrib- 
uted $103,474, and tobacco $107,500. 
L These figures are of course approxi- 
mate, and do not claim to be exact, 
but they come very close to the ac- 
tual amounts. 

That muen has been actually paid 
out to farmers for cotton and tobac- 
eo over and above what was paid out 
last yenr. Of course there was no to- 
this market last year, 
the amount of tobacco sales this fall 
is all excess over last year. 

One million of 


baceo on 


so 





pounds tobaeco 


| 


Supreme Court and Judges of the | have been sold on this market since 

Superior Court | last July in the two warehouses, the 
: ‘s apa’? ¢ > Ne +t< Vtw 

2. On another ballot will be the | Farmers’ and the Capital City. It 


has been estimated that the average 
| price paid has been $10.75 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Several prominent tobacco 
| predict that before the season 
over, 3,000,000 pounds will have been 


men 


is 


sold, whereas the expectation was 
| that the total would be about 2,000,- 
000 pounds.—News and Observer. 





Howard Pyle is just finishing work 
on a book, “The Story of King Ar- 
thur.” which is a companion volume 
to the popular “Robin 
Hood.” It will appear tirst as a se- 
rial in St. Nicholas magazine, very 
| fully illustrated by the artist-author. 
It is said to be no mere reeounting 


author’s 


of old stories, but an entirely 
series of picturesque, romantic tales 


woven about the old legend of King 
| Arthur. 
| 


new 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


A Scrawl.* 
I want to sing something—but this 
is all— 
I try and I try, but the rhymes are 
dull 


As though they were damp, and the 
echoes fall 
Limp and unlovable. 


Words will not say what I yearn to 
to say— 
They will not walk as I want them 
tO, 
But they stumble and fall in the path 
of the way. 
Of my telling my love for you. 


Simply take what the serawl is | 
worth— 
Knowing I love you as the sun the 
sod 


On the ripening side of the great 
round earth 
That swings in the smile of God. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


' view dispels the illusion. 


BEAUTIFYING FARM HOMES. 

Opportunities That Too Often go Unap- 
preciated and Unimproved by Country 
Dwellers. 


One great mistake thousands of 
farmers make is in not beautifying 
their homes and making them at- 


tractive to themselves, their children 
and to the public. In traveling about 
the of 
barn-like and shed-like houses on the 


country one sees thousands 


farms, and many of them without a 
flower, shrub or even shade-tree about 


them. Some have a few shade-trees 


| about them, and at a distance one 


they 
closer 


that 
but 

Chickens, 
ducks and little pigs about the front 


would be led to believe 


were neat little homes, 


| yard or in the usual puddle near the 
| well, with a big brindle dog under the 


doorstep, incline one to drive on to 


| the next house if thirsting for a 





A Life Lesson.* 


There! little girl; don’t ery! 
They have broken your 
know: 
And your tea set blue, 
And your play house, too, 
Are things of the long ago; 
But childish troubles will 
pass by,— 
There! little girl; don’t ery! 


doll, I 


soon | 


There! little girl; don’t ery! 
They have broken your slate, I 
know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your schoolgirl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come 
by.— 
There! little girl; don’t ery! | 


There! little girl; don’t ery! 
They have broken your heart, I 
know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But heaven holds all for which 
you sigh.— 
There! little girl; don’t ery! 


—James Whiteomb Riley. 





And That Was the Truth. 

When General Sherman was mak- 
ing his famous March to the Sea a 
Southern gentleman one morning 
came to complain of the depredations 


of the Union soldiers. 


“Your men robbed me of thirty 
chickens last night, sir,” he said, 


angrily. 

“T’m very sorry to hear it,” replied 
“Perhaps we can 
come to some arrangements—” 
interrupted the plant- 
er, eagerly, “if you would buy the 


Sherman, politely. 
“Yes, sir,” 
rest of them—” 


“The rest? 
that you have any left?” 


Do you mean to say 


“Yes, sir. Those Yanks of yours 
just took half of all I had.” 


| drink of water. 
| one see a farm home where any real- 
| ly effective effort has been made to | 


| or two 
| of pigs, fowls and the big brindle | 


Very seldom does 


make it and its surroundings attrac- 


| tive. 


Occasionally one will drive into a 


| community where a grange or some 


other farmers’ organization exists, 


and he will note at onee the improve- 


ment in the homes and their sur- 
roundings. Here are trees, shrubs 


and flowers on fairly clean lawns, 
with a swing or hammock and a chair 
and he will note the absence 


dog. One feels safe in stopping at 


| such a place for a drink of water or 


' econvineingly, when he asks us to econ- 


to purchase a quart of milk to drink | 


as he eats his lunch. Yet even on 
these places there are not the touches 
of neatness and prettiness one sces 
chant, lawyer or other townsman. 
This not because that he has better 
opportunities, but because he spends 
more on his home. Usually the farm- 
er is not slow about spending money 
for farm buildings and fences, or for 
repairs about the house; but when it 
comes to beautifying the house and 
its immediate surroundings he shuts 


close as a clam. 


This is where the mistake is made. 


ling and puts iron chairs and settees 
under his trees, screens in his large 
porches, plants the brightest of flow- 
ers in prettily edged 
lot, and does all he can to make it 


be no larger than that of the farmer 
who thinks it foolishness to spend 
Beautiful 
country homes, these make the ecoun- 


money on such things. 


try attractive. They need not be ex- 


pensive. they can be pretty without 





“Exeuse me, sir,” said General 
Sherman. “There’s some mistake 
here. Some one else robbed your 


If it had been my 
men they would have cleaned out the 


chicken coop. 


whole sixty.’—Chicago News. 





* Nos. 78 and 79 of our series of the World’s 


Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- | 


gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 


Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark, | 


ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope, 
and others. 


being costly, and above all they may 
A farmer who sold 
his farm and moved into town and 


be comfortable. 


built a neat little cottage said, after 
“eT 


can’t understand why I was so short- 


he had lived in town two years, 


| sighted as to live thirty years on my 
farm in the next thing to a shack! 
I never once thought of making my 
farm home attractive. When I moved 
to town, the first thing I thought of 


| was a pretty little cottage in which | literary beauty. There are authors 





attractive, though his income may | 
stoi, Sienkiewiez, Turgeneiff, Henry 


about the suburban home of the mer- 


himself and his pocketbook up as | 
| lines. 


The townsman ornaments his dwel- | 


flower-beds, | 
erects an ornamental fence about his | 


| beautiful in literature is an achieve- 


whose works are a living foree in 


If I had built a nice cottage 
on my farm, and made it as neat and 
homelike as the one I built in town, 
my wife would never have wanted to 


to live. 


come here. I ean see now what a 
pretty spot I could have made of it. 
The ground lay just right for making | 
a splendid lawn. I had plenty of wa- 
ter and power for making a beautiful 
The old trees—oaks, ma- | 


all 


that was needed to make a home that 


fountain. 
ples and elms—are grand, and 
would have been the crowning glory 
of that locality was a little sense !”— 
Farm and Fireside. 





The Best Equipment for a Boy. 
It is Mr. Carnegiec’s opinion that 
the world would advance much faster 


and its people would be much better 
off if it eould be so arranged that 
no man should be left anything more 
substantial than a sound body, a 
healthy mind and a good education. 
In this, most thinking-men will agree 
with him. No one ean estimate even 
remotely the harm that is done by 
rich and indulgent parents who re- 
quire nothing of their children in the 
way of work and who provide them 
with unlimited opportunities for en- 
joyment and mischief. 

Mr. Carnegie puts the ease very 


sider what the human being would 
old 


as so 


say to an accomplished deer- 
hound that should act 


He asks us to imagine this 


many 
men act. 
deerhound ecorraling a large herd of 
the choicest deer in the forest, and 
then saying in effect to his puppies: 

“Now, boys, sail in and help your- 


selves. I will do the hunting for 
you. All you need to do is to eat.” 


A mangy lot of dogs that old deer- 
hound would raise, says Mr. Carne- 
And the prospects for mange 
among human puppies raised under 
he 


gie. 


similar circumstances considers 


equally dangerous.—Selected. 





Enjoying Good Literature. 

enjoyment of 
sapacity to be 
infinitely developed along advancing 


The appreciative 
good literature is a 
The swift recognition of the 
ment as well as a gift. A reader who 
has found entertainment in the flim- 
siest and cheapest order of —sensa- 
tional fiction ean, in three months, 
by the exercise of a little enlightened 
will, grow into even a far higher and 
tnore intense enjoyment of the noy- 
cis of Thackeray, George Eliot, Tol- 


James and Daudet, and into the sim- 
ple pleasure as well as the intellee- 
tual gain of Lalzae, to say nothing 
of a host of minor novelists and story 
and 


writers whose fiction is pure 


bright and interesting. 
The 


as the 


world of literature is as wide 
world of humanity, and the 
object of this little tour is to turn 
the searchlight on a limited selection 
of that more vital range of expres- 
that appeals to the spiritual life, 
arouses aspiration and convic- 
tion and that 
rather than to dally with admiring 
contemplation or critical analysis of 


sion 
ihat 


liberates energy,— 


| companion. 


every age, and from whom we may 
vell select matter that infuses new 
In this 
especial quest restriction is perhaps 


ardor and purpose into life. 


more to the purpose than expansion. 

A book may be a perpetual 
Friends come and go, 
but the book may beguile all expe- 
riences and enchant all hours.—Lil- 


ian Whiting, in The World Beautiful 


| in Books. 





Setting the Matter Right. 

“Are you a native of this town?” 
asked a traveler of a resident of a 
sleepy little Southern hamlet. 

“Am I what?” 

“Are you a native of the town?” 

“Hey 2” 

“Are you a native of this place?’ 

At that n oment his wife, tall and 
sallow and gaunt, appeared at the 
open door of the cabin, and, taking 
her pipe from between her teeth, said 
acridly: 

He 


means waz ve livin’ here when you 


*Ain’t y> got no sense, Jim? 


wuz born, or wuz ye born before you 
begun livin’ here? Understan’? Now 


auswer him.” 





Had Hamilton Lived. 


When Hamilton’s life 
was thus cut short, he was only in 
Could 
he have attained such a great age as 
his rival, John Adams, he might have 
witnessed the Mexican War and the 
Wilmot Proviso. Without reaching 
extreme old age he might have lis- 
tened to Webster’s reply to Hayne 
and felt his heart warm at Jackson’s 
autocratic and decisive announce- 
ment that the Federal Union must be 
preserved. One may wonder what his 
political course would have been had 
he lived longer; but it seems clear 
that he would have soon parted com- 
pany with the Federalists. He had 
initial. step in 

by approving 

of Louisiana. 
The narrow sectional policy of Pick- 
ering and the New England Federal- 
ists was already distasteful to him.As 


Alexander 


his eight and fortieth year. 


already taken the 
breaking with them 
Jefferson’s purchase 


the Republican Party became more 
and more national, he would have 
found himself inclining toward it as 
John Adams did, and perhaps might 
even have come, like Adams in later 
years, to recognize the merits and 
virtues of the great man whose name 
had once seemed to him to typify an- 


archy and misrule—Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Such mellow influence does 
wide and long experience of life 


sometimes have, when one ean wit- 
ness great changes in the situation 
of affairs, that we may be sure it 
would not have been without its ef- 
fect upon Alexander Hamilton. 
When the new division of 
came after 1825, there can hardly be 
a doubt that he would have found his 
place by the side of Webster and 


parties 





John Quiney Adams.—John Fiske, 
in the Cosmopolitan. 
A child on being asked if she 


thought God would answer prayer, 
said with beautiful, childish simplic- 


ity, “Why, of course he -will; that is 


what he is for.” 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 





All letters intended for this department | 
| stilled into his soul the belief that | 


the | 


should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Nemo, Swindell, and Search Word, 


have each a message for us_ this 
week. 
Search Word’s letter has caused 


me many serious thoughts as to the 
duty of parents toward their children 
not for 
proper recitations in school, but for 
life when school-days are over. It 
is well to feel an interest in their les- 
sons, but their general deportment 


and their training, only 


should elicit more persistent watch- 
eare. Teach a child to love his books, 
and he will learn to study. Let him 
learn to love his cigarette and fail 
to tell him the harmful effects pro- 
duced by it, and he will smoke. Let 
him win his first bet, and see if you 
ean hold him. You 
your colt run away once and risk his 
thereafter. 


would not let 


good behavior 
your children from the first the glory 
of self-control, and remember that 
it is better to teach them to rule their 


spirits than to teach them to con- | 


quer cities. 

I know that it 
leave the care of children in their 
tenderest years to the mother. She 
to watch, warn, 


amuse and enjoy their varied child- 


is the custom to 


is always present 


hood experiences, to exult in their 
success and bewail their failures—in 
fact, to be again a child with her 
children. She gains an influence and 
establishes an intimacy that would 
be utterly unattainable after 
years when the impressionable period 
has passed. Do all fathers realize 
this fact, or are they cheating them- 
selves by not grasping it? “Utterly 
unattainable ;” why? Simply because 
you have shirked the undertaking, 
and do not know your boy. He is 
Well, yes, 
He is your boy, and do you 





in 


> 


simply a boy, you say. 
and no. 
remember your own characteristics ? 
Help your boy to be a man. Show 
him that you love him and extend 
your sturdy hand to help him across 
the slough of despond and tempta- 
tion. Your experiences in life’s bat- 
tle will help you to help him. A man 
has been a boy; a woman does not, 
‘annot know her son as his father 
should. 
boy’s life when he realizes that his 
mother is only a woman and that she 
eannot know just how he thinks of 
things. Then it is that the father’s 
aid is most helpful, but if he has not 
learned his A B C’s how ean he read? 
And if he has failed to bridle the 
colt does he expect to the 
horse or hitch him to a buggy and 


There comes a time in every 


saddle 
drive him at will? If he does, he is 
not wise; for unless he has had some 
forethought afterthought will 
not profit him much in the manage- 
ment of his horse or boy. When that 
boy goes out into the world, he must 


his 


stand alone. There are no conven- 
tionalites to hold him back; he is a 
man and believes that men may do 
He must face the 


In 


as they please. 
test and fight the fight alone. 


that hour of trial the truest safe- 


Teach | 


| guard is the long-exerted, irresistible 
| influence of his childhood years when 
his father as comrade and. friend in- 
truth, honor and decency are 
“We may 
falter and he may do some foolish 
things; but if he is sound at heart, 


| finest attributes of man. 


and if that has been done. for him | 
| which it is in a father’s power to do, | 
| then he will in the end come out un- | 


seathed in his completed manhood.” 

Let us hear from Mrs. L. 
Mrs. S. F. T., Mrs. D., Aunt Mel, 
Eva, and Ellen. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





The Return of Another Wanderer. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I will drop 
in a few minutes to chat awhile, for 


| I do like your corner very much. 


of appreciation of the kindness of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

It has been a busy time for most 
people on the farm. 


The crops have 


| to be attended to. The girls and 
boys that expect to attend school 


must be made ready; and they ought 
to make the best of their opportuni- 
ty, for they will soon have to take 
up There 
some that will not have as many bur- 
dens as others, but all will have some. 


life’s burdens. may 


armor of life and be ready to battle 
bravely. 

I think there have been some very 
good letters in “Social Chat.” My 
name was called some time ago, but 
I could not respond at once, but I 
hope this will be all right. 


those from the country are both read 
with pleasure. I enjoy living in the 
country, for it is where Nature’s best 
things come from. 
of peaches this summer. 
had grapes ever since July, and will 
have some until frost. 

I will give a recipe for killing 
flies; it is simple: Take yolk of one 
egg; one spoonful of ground black 
pepper and two spoonfuls of clabber 


it will report results. 
SWINDELL. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





One Cause of Unhappy Marriages 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—Can you tell 
me what has become of all those that 
were writing for our Chat column? 
I reading their letters, 
whether I agreed with them or not. 
Sometimes to disagree with people 


enjoyed 


thing rich. Tennessee Boy waked up 
the young people when he said the 
girls had rather have a fast young 
This 


man than a sober, steady one. 


tion would not look well on paper. 


frog; he had rather see into what he 
tant yet solemn leap. The fashion of 


the light is turned on, that the onlv 
chance for happiness is to leap back- 
wards (marriage and divorce) is too 
common in this age. 








Dail, | 


If | 


.| I do not write often, it is not for lack 


be | 


Everyone should put on the whole | 


The let- | 


ters from the city Chatterers and | 


We had plenty | 
We have | 


or butter milk. I hope all who test | 


draws them out, and we get some- | 


is easy to explain, but the explana- | 


One thing about the good young man 
is, he does not like to imitate the | 


is leaping before making this impor- | 


leaping in the dark and finding, when | 


taken by most couples to insure hap- | 


piness to the young man and woman. | 
I would say that you should ask your- | 


self, Am I competent to fill the place 


or any place of such solemn trust? 


to diligently strive to fill my place to 
the best of my ability to-day and 
study and strive earnestly to do bet- 
ter each succeeding day of my life. 
If I am a man or woman I will sue- 
at last. 
never say, “I can’t.” The true man- 
liness of a man will not allow him to 
cease to strive on account of failure. 
Failure strengthens the energy that 
is in the true man or woman. 
A the 


glass or dram shop to drown his trou- 


eeed True men or women 


man never turns to 
ble, for if is a man he is well aware 
that this weakens energy and blunts 
A shadow of a man con- 
tradicted this assertion; I told him 
Ile was angered 
“Hold,” said I, “the 
Word of God requires one to be al- 
ways ready to say ‘no’ to evil and 
‘yes’ to good. 
“No.” 
“Then 
God.” 
Success to The Progressive Farm- 


NEMO. 


perception. 


he was a coward. 
for a moment. 


Have you done it?” 


you are a coward before 


er, and blessing to all. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 








For Parents of School-children. 


Dear Aunt Jennie :—I wish to tell 
you and the Chatterers what a pleas- 
ant, and I think, profitable time we 
are having in our home since the lit- 
tle boys have started to school. I 
speak of the little boys because there 


| are only three little children in our 
| home, and they are boys. There are 
| more of us, but we have already fin- 
ished our sehool days. 

The night after the first day, of 
school the three little boys were all 
speaking of what had happened that 
day. 


I joined in their conversation, 
and soon asked what were their les- 


sons for the next day. Each one was 


ager to show. 


I looked at each lesson, and spoke 
well of them, aund then told the little 
boys to learn each lesson and recite 
| to This they did. When 
| were through it was bed time. 


me. we 
| The 
| next night I started by asking what 
they did that day, and was highly 
pleased to know that each one of the 
boys was standing at the head of his 


classes. 


We quit our conversation 
and they went to work on their les- 
sons fot the next day, and were soon 


ready to recite to me. 


We have been keeping this up ever 
since the first night. In it I find 
pleasure. The teacher has found time 
to write a note of gratitude for such 
good lessons. 


Excuse me, but here 


is a sentence from her note: 
a pleasure for me to have them in 
school; they are always on time, and 
always know their lessons.” 

It seems that these little boys have 
| taken greater interest in their school 


than evér before, and I believe that 
it is due to the home people mani- 
festing interest in them and their 


lessons. 





assigned to me as a husband or wife, | 





school days can greatly aid education 
by getting the children interested, 
for soon they will be men, and the 
country, and political affairs, as well 
as those of the church, will be upon 


| them. 


If I feel that I am not, it is mv duty | 


wine 


“It is | 





And in this era of the revival of | leeve 
There is not forethought enough | learning, we who have finished our | Ill be an otogeranium. 


I wish those of the Chatterers who 
have children or brothers and sisters 
going to school would try this plan, 
and let us hear from them as to what 
suecess they have. 

SEARCH WORD. 

Harnétt Co., N. C. 





As to the Moral Effect of Beautiful 
Homes. 


Mrs. Sarah A. Pleas, of Dunreith, 
Ind., suggests a better, larger use of 
flowers and grasses in the decoration 
of the home, and remarks by way of 
comment: 
the suggestion that 
more young people become discour- 


“T venture 


aged and disgusted and leave home 
because 6f its ugliness and the many 
inconveniences under which they and 
their mother accomplish their daily 
tasks, than for a dislike. for the labor 
itself. Surrounded by those who love 
them best, and with the home made 
comfortable and attractive, as it may 
easily be with little or no expense, it 
is difficult to draw them away—ex- 
cept a companion who offers them a 
better.” 





From one of our farm exchanges 
we copy the following: 

“There is an old story about the 
farmer and his wife who were not 
satisfied with their home and decided 
to put their farm in the hands of an 
agent for sale. Soon thereafter they 
read of a beautiful place which they 
decided would exactly suit them. 
They called on the agent, only to 
find that it was their own farm they 
had much admired, and the 
agent had stated the facts they at 
onee withdrew it from the market. 
They had overlooked the good things 


so as 


around them until a stranger had 
This is a very 
We usually 
think the other fellow has an easier 


pointed them out. 
common experience. 
time or a better business because we 
don’t know all about his troubles or 
disadvantages, and beeause we don’t 
fully 
things.” 


appreciate our own good 





Biggs—I had no idea old Graspit 
was a philanthropist until I saw him 
circulating a petition yesterday for 
the purpose of raising money to en- 
able a poor widow to pay her rent. 
He 


owns the house the poor widow lives 


Diggs—Oh, Graspit’s all right. 


in. 





Ducker—What’s this I hear, Ma- 
jor? You are going to marry 


again! You told me that the light 
of your life had gone out! Gay Wid- 
ower—Quite so; but now, you see, 
I am going to strike another match. 





Minister (to one of his members, 


a venerable old  gardener)—You 
have reached a great age, John. 
John—Deed ha’e, sir, for gin I 

till the 11th o’ next month, 
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URRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 
End of the Coal Strike. 

Great was the rejoicing last week over the pros- 
pective settlement of the coal strike. If there was 
any other news of note, the press dispatches said 
little about it. 
Monday ofercd to accept the verdict of an arbi- 


from the time the operators on 


tration board to be appointed by the President, 


the country felt confident that the end was at 


hand. 


was a victory for the Mine Workers’ Union. From | 


the first that organization had offered to arbi- 
trate itS grievances, while the mine owners had 
steadfastly refused. They had hoped to operate 
the mines by non-union labor, guarded by Federal 


troops, but this scheme had failed. The Union 


spirit is too strong for such an effort to succeed. | 
| vided’ ‘devided;’ another denies registration to 


The laborer who fails to stand by the organiza- 
tion in its hour of peril, or the laborer who takes 


a striker’s place and thus makes harder labor’s | 
| as wrong as it ean be and Chairman Simmons does 


struggle for better conditions, is regarded as a 
traitor. 
eurs social ostracism, the sneers and hatred of his 
fellows. all the 


country can save him. 


From this not troops in 


So in this strugele the great fact that stands 


out above all other faets is that organized labor | 


has come to stay and with such power as to in- 
sure its recognition by organized eapital. 
prominent and unbiased man, recently interviewed 
by the New York Outlook, said: 

“Smash this union to-day, and to-morrow you 
will have another to smash, and the third day the 
work of smashing must be done over again. * * * 
Some such organization is absolutely necessary 
to defend the men from the tyranny of bosses 
and superintendents, who are the hired managers 
of absentee capitalists whose only interest is to 
get as much wealth out of these coal fields as pos- 
sible, and who employ these men who manage the 
collieries because they ean produce cheap coal.” 

The miners will probably be at work and the 
arbitration commission taking testimony before 
this issue of The Progressive Farmer reaches all 
its readers. And whatever the decision of that 
commission, whether or not the contentions of the 
laborers are upheld, the result is unmistakably a 
The 


shown his strength, and from this time on his is a 


triumph for organized labor. giant has 
foree to be reekoned with. 


* * 
The State Campaign. 
The State campaign is now at its height, with 
interest and enthusiasm at about the usual pitch 


the ot 
regular Republican 


in off-year clections. In counties east 


Greensboro there are few 


tickets. Bolting Democrats, styling themselves 
“Independents” or “Independent 
have put out tickets in a considerable number of 
counties, and these have been endorsed by the Re- 
publicans. A few Populist conventions have been 
held, but the State organization has manifested 
no signs of life. 


party before 1900 will probably remain in Demo- 


Populists in 1900 and opposed the Amendment, | 


the majority will probably become Republicans 
or Independents. 
are some indications of a division, which is likely 


to become more pronounced in the next General | 


Assembly. The division is between those Demo- 


erats who believe in universal edueation and who 


wish to drop dead issues and promote the broader | 


political life advocated in Governor Aycock’s in- 
augural address on one hand, and on the other, the 


Democrats who wish to keep the negro issue alive | 


and who are opposed to the Governor’s educa- 


Iverybody realized, too, that this action | 


Even if he eseapes bodily harm, he in- | 
| redress somewhere for these men who are thus 


the 
| tional 


As a| 


tional policy. 
is strictly a race division. So far no white mem- 
ber of the party has publicly condemned the ac- 
tion of the State Convention in accepting the 
Constitutional Amendment and turning out the 
But while the rank and file of 
the negroes seem to have given the matter little 


negro delegates. 


attention, the negro exoffice holders have not ac- 
A few of 
Thursday and 


cepted this kick with the best of grace. 
them assembled in Raleigh last 
issued an address condemning the action of Sen- 
ator Pritchard and urging negroes to vote as they 
please in the coming election. On the same day 


a eonvention of dissatisfied blacks was held in 

Weldon, and a negro nominated for Congress. 
* * * 

Construing the Amendment Unfairly. 


that Senator Simmons’ 
against the high-handed methods of some regis- 


As the Char- 


It appears protest 
trars was issued none too soon. 
lotte Observer well says: 

“One registrar, for instance, declines to enroll 
a legally qualitied voter beeause he spelled ‘di- 


one because he wrote a compound word without 
a hyphen between the two parts. All this is just 


well to protest against it. There should be some 


The Constitu- 


and the election law eontem- 


illegally deprived of their votes. 
Amendment 


| plate no such performances on the part of elec- | 


tion officers and they know it perfectly well. They 
know also that if such tests as these were applied 
for 


than one-half of the membership of the Demo- 


to Demoerats applying registration, more 
cratic Party would be disfranchised.” 


Not only this, but three-fourths of of the regis- 


trars themselves ~could be disfranchised by such | 
a test; and three-fourths of the white boys be- 


coming of age after 1908 would be kept from the 


ballot-box. We are glad to see that Hon. James 


Simmons with one even more explicit and force- | 
| 


ful, in the eourse of which he says: 
“Any negro man not convicted of felony and a 
citizen of this State for two years is entitled to 


register if he can read and write correctly any | to tell, this poet confesses cannot be told in 
| > bets x 

: | words: 

means what such words ordinarily import—a sub- | 


section of the Constitution. We hold that this 


stantial compliance, not absolute perfection, nor | 


technial nor exact accuracy. 
a word, where it is plain what the word is, mis- 
takes in punctuations, capitals, ete., will not de- 
prive a man of the right to register. 
takes are not permitted to avoid a deed, a will, or 
even an act of the General Assembly. 
errors. Such trifles should not deprive a man of 
his vote.” 





Democrats,” | 


| ing that applicants explain the Constitution. 
Those Populists who left their | 


In the Democratic Party there | 


unpopular; weaken its: position, legally and mor- 
ally, if it should ever get into the courts; and 


| give grounds for unseating members of Congress 


elected where such regulations prevail. 
It seems, too, that some registrars are demand- 
At 


any rate the Sanford Express says that “a negro 


| who holds a seeond grade school certificate at- 
eratie ranks; of those who considered themselves | 


tempted to register at Carthage the other day 
and because of his inability to read and explain 
| the failed.” But in this 
State the registrar has no right to demand that 
the voter “explain” any part of the Constitution. 
Such arbitrary power makes the registrar a Czar 


Federal Constitution 


to admit or reject whom he pleases, and neither 
the election law nor the Amendment gives him 
any such power. 

3y the way, Chairman Simmons now estimates 
the negro vote at 15,000 or 20,000. 
it was generally believed that 


40,000 negroes 


| would vote under the Constitutional Amendment. 


In the Republican Party the split 


The misspelling of | 


| respect. 


Two years ago | 


THIS WEEK’S PAPER--SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENTS. 


We have reserved the first place on the first 
page for Harry Farmer, the most faithful of our 
correspondents. It-has been nearly two years 
now since he began writing, and every one of his 
ninety-two talks has been worth reading. 

Strawberry growers doubtless find Mr. O. W. 
Blacknall’s letters a valuable feature of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. His wide experience makes him 
an admirably equipped adviser. 

On page 2 the reader will note the return of 
Jack is a much better 
a much better farmer than his first 
letter indicated, and an even better letter than 
the one published this week will appear in our 
next number. Look for it. 

For page 3 we wrote a head “Some Suggestions 
for Poultrymen,” but the printer has it “Some 
Suggestions for Poultry.” The suggestions are 
pretty good, barring the fact that they are writ- 
ten for a little more northerly clime than ours, 


our friend, Jack Johnson. 


writer and 


but if they are to accomplish results, we must try 
to reach the poultrymen before reaching the poul- 
ory. 

It’s a great truth that Superintendent Joyner 
emphasizes on page 10. The towns with their 
graded schools may be able to look with indiffer- 
ence on the present campaign for better public 
schools, but to the rural districts this is a matter 
of vital importance. 
forth by Prof. Joyner. 

On page 11 is a suggestive article, “Why the 
Price of Meat may Continue High.” It is very 
strange that more of our correspondents are not 
now writing on the profitableness of stoeck-raising. 
To compare the price of any kind of meat with 
the prevailing prices a few years ago is enough 


The reason is clearly set 


to set anyone to thinking of the matter. 





Most people think that James Whitcomb Riley's 


; . | forte is dialect poetry, but this is a mistake; and 
Hf. Pou has followed up the protest of Senator | 


to prove it a mistake, no more evidence is needed 
than the two poems published on page 6 and the 


| one with which the Riley collection will end in our 


“A Scrawl” is one of the finest love 
poems ever written. What other poets have tried 


next issue. 


“They stumble and fall in the path of the way 
Of my telling my. love for you.” 
And in “A Life Lesson” there is a touch of in- 


| finite pathos, just as there is infinite tenderness 
= | in 
Such mis- | which we shall publish next week, is also one of 
| Riley’s best. 

For genera- | 
| tions the doetrine of idem sonans has cured such 


“Nothin’ to Say.” “Ike Walton’s Prayer,” 





We shall not go as far as Farm and Fireside 


| goes in the statement that “very seldom does one 


: | see a farm home when any really effective effort 
Mr. 1 ou goos on to say (and very correctly) | has been made to make it and its surroundings at- 
| that this requirement of absolute perfection, if | tractive ;”that is not true in this part of the world. 
| generally adopted, would make the Amendment | 


Still there is great room for improvement in this 
A fine house is not within the reach of 
all, but the poorest can look after the grove, the 
lawn and the flowers, and keep the grounds near 


the house from being abused by stock. The house 


| may be poor, but the visitor will not be impressed 


by this if he reaches it through a fine old grove 
or through a yard and a lawn well kept and well 
planted with shrubs and flowers. 





The A. and M. College short courses in agricul- 
ture and dairying last from January 2 to March 
10, 1908 (not 1993, as the ad on page 15 has it), 
und it is not too early to begin arranging to at- 
tend them. Send to Dr. Charles W. Burkett, 
West Raleigh, for full information: 





It is somewhat singlar that while the price of 
cotton-seed oil continues to advance, the price of 
cottonseed on the Raleigh market has dropped to 
24 cents a bushel. 
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FARMER’S MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Don’t overlook the farmers’ conventions to be 


held in Raleigh next week. On Wednesday night 


equilibrium and our standards of comparison; let 


in the auditorium of the Agricultural Building 


the State Farmers Association and the State Hor- 
ticultural Society will meet. The first named or- 
ganization will assemble at 7 p. m. and at 8.30 p. 
Society. Ad- 
dresses will then be made by Dr. Likerty H. Bai- 


m. give way to the Horticultural 


ley, one of the leading agricultural edueators of 
the world, and editor of “Country Life in Amer- 
ica,” by two representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Col. G. B. Brackett, 
Pomologist, and Prof. W. A. Taylor, Field Pomol- 
ogist, and by Dr. Frederick W. Taylor who is to 
manage the agricultural exhibit at the World’s 
“air at St. Louis. To hear these men will in it- 
self be worth a trip to Raleigh. 

On Thursday night, as will be seen from the 
calls published on page 1, the annual meetings of 
the State Agricultural Society and the State To- 
baceo Growers’ Association will be held. The re- 
cent combine of British and Ameriean trusts will 
make the last named meeting one of more than 
ordinary importance, while the Agricultural So- 
ciety is to have a splendid exhibition of the work 
that is being done by the Agricultural Depart- 
of the A. M. College. 
program has been prepared, and we are sure that 


ment and An interesting 
our young friends (most of them have contributed 
articles to The Progressive Farmer) will make a 
showing ereditable to the College and to the cause 


of agricultural edueation. 





A WORLD-CONQUEROR’S RISE AND FALL. 


NAPOLEON. By the Hon. Thomas E. Watson. 
719 pages. $2.50. The Maemillan Company, 
Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“We shut our eyes, and see a pieture which is 


_ticher than the richest page torn from romance, 


We see a lean, sallow, awkward, stunted lad step 
forth from the door of the old house and go forth 
into the world, with mo money in his pocket and 
no powerful friends to lift him over the rough 
places. He is only nine years old when he leaves 
home, and we see him weep bitterly as he bids his 
mother good-by. We see him at school in-France, 
isolated, wretched, unable at first to speak the 
language, fiercely resenting the slights put upon 
his poverty, his ignorance, his family, his coun- 
We 


breasts 


see him 
against the 
We see him lay the better half of the civ- 
We see him bring sisters 


try-—suffering but never subdued. 
rise troubles as the eagle 
storm. 
ilized world at his feet. 
and brothers from the island home and put crowns 
on their heads.” 

Such in brief is the story of the rise of Napo- 
leon, “the moneyless lad from despised Corsica, 
who stormed the high places of the world, and by 
his own colossal strength of character, genius and 
industry took them.” That it is a highly interest- 
ing subject no one will deny; that Mr. Watson 
handles it in a highly entertaining manner every 
one who reads his book will acknowledge. Its au- 
thor has at last found his element; he is a born 
historian and biographer. We have never read a 
more interesting historieal work than his “Story 
of France.” A prominent judge said to us recent- 
ly that it is the greatest book that has been writ- 
The Life of Na- 


poleon is in every respect its equal, and is in fact 


ten in the South since the war. 
a continuation of it, for the “Story of Franee” 
ends with the consulate of Napoleon and from 
that time till Waterloo the story of Napoleon is 
the story of France. 

The 


reader is not burdened with wearisome statistics 


“Napoleon” is as interesting as a novel. 
and plans of Napoleonic campaigns; he does get 
“the great Corsican’s proper historical position, 
his true rating as a man and as a ruler.” 

The many slanders of Napoleon make Mr. Wat- 
attitude of “If we 
would correctly judge Napoleon, let us keep our 


son assume the defender. 


® 





us throw him into contrast, not with the ideal 
but of his own time.” 
Judged by such standards, it is asserted, he will 


man, with other rulers 
be seen 
great conquerors. He was “a colossal mixture of 
the good and the bad, just as Cromwell was, just 
as. Richelieu, and 


* * England’s empire is built on foree and 


Frederick Bismarck were. 


fraud; Prussia’s greatness rests on Frederick’s 
erime against Silesia. 
merely conformed to the well-known precedents.” 

“Cruelty and kindness, selfishness and generos- 
ity, loyalty and treachery, honesty and _ perfidy,” 
says Mr. Watson, “are almost unmeaning terms if 
applied without qualification to Napoleon. Where 
his plans were not involved, he frequently mani- 
fested the human virtues in their highest form; 
where these plans were involved, he practiced all 
This is doubt- 
less a correct estimate of Napoleon’s character, 
and a geod illustration of it is found in the famil- 
iar story of the battle of Austerlitz. As the battle 
was drawing to a close thousands of Russian sol- 


the vices without seruple or pity.” 


diers were retreating hastily across the frozen 
lakes. “Napoleon himself ordered the cannoneers 
to cease shooting at the fugitives, and to elevate 
their pieees so that the balls would fall on the 
ice. The balls fell, the ice cracked, and some 
two thousand Russians sank to watery graves.” 
The next day, being near the spot, Napoleon saw 
one of the soldiers not yet dead, supporting him- 
self on an ice floe and ealling feebly for help. 
The conqueror’s sympathies were aroused; by his 
orders, desperate and finally suecessful efforts 
were made to reseue the unfortunate man, and 
then Sternly > and 


pitilessly had Napoleon sent the two thousand to 


he was earefully eared for. 
wretched deaths; there “his plans were involved.” 
But to the solitary survivor, now that his plans 
were not involved, all of a friend’s kindness was 
shown. 

Our author's observations on Napoleon's rela- 
tion to the demoeratie spirit are also very inter- 
esting. “As long as time shall last,” says Mr. 
Watson, “his name will inspire not only the indi- 
vidual but the masses also. Despot though he 
beeame, in his innermost fibre he was a man of 
the people, crushing to atoms feudalism, caste, di- 
vine right, and hereditary imposture. * * * 
Distinetions of character, merit, conduet, talent, 
he could understand; distinetions of mere birth 
he abhorred. For the first time in the political 
life of the modern Freneh, men became prouder 
of the fact that they were workers, doers of nota- 
ble deeds, than that they were the fifteenth cousin 
of some spindle-shanked duke whose great-great- 


grandfather had held the stirrup when Louis 
XIII. had straddled his horse. * * * Napo- 


France under Napoleon | 


to be not better nor worse than other | 





leon knew that posterity would see at work, within | 


the body of his despotism, the spirit of democ- 
racy. Ife knew that with his system ef civil and 
social equality, and the absolute privilege of every 
citizen, however humbly born, to rise to the loft- 
iest positions, no real despotism eould be possi- 
ble.” 

But the book must be read to be appreciated. 
It will econvinee anyone of Mr. Watson's ability 
to breathe the breath of life into the dry bones 


of history and biography. 





A Thought for the Week. 


Tn potitieal life, whether a man aets without or 
Within party lines is net of very great moment, if 
only he always acts honestly, fearlessly and ef- 
fcetively: but remember that it is necessary to be 
both efficient and upright, too. Parties are neces- 
Without association and organization, and 


sary. 


the weecssary partial subordination of individual 
oreferences, no great work can be done; but on 
: 


the ether hand, ho man has a right to condone 


crime, to excuse moral shortcomings of any kind, 


heeause of alleged party  necessity.—Theodore 


Roosevelt. 






Chivalry’s Ideal Man: The Oath of King Arthur’s 
Knights. 


To reverence their conscience as their king, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
Yo honor his own words as if his God’s, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

Te worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Not only to kcep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought and amiable words, 
And courtliness and the desire of fame 
And love of truth and all that makes a man. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 





The Ideal of a Twentieth Century Spcrtsman. 


To sportsmen, manly men, men of gentle mind 
and simple heart, brave men, fair men; to men 
who say to the weak: “May I?” and to the strong, 
“T will!”—to men to whom sham is dishonor and 
truth a guiding star; to men who look upon the 
sea, the plain, the forest, the mountain, the rising 
and setting sun, and the immutable heavens, with 
a deep sense of their own littleness in the great 
scheme of things—I dedicate this book.—Thomas 
W. Lawson’s Dedication of his sumptuous new 
book, “The Columbia-Shamrock Races.” 





A Revolutionary Doubt. 

There is beginning to appear in the public press 
of the more conservative class the question, more 
or less openly asked, Why should the total sup- 
ply of anthracite coal for the use of a great na- 
tion be controlled by private owners, who have 
shown themselves conspicuously unfit for the re- 
This is not a mere Socialist’s ery 
It is merely the popu- 
larizing of the distinction made by all economists 


sponsibility ¢ 


against private property. 


between property acquired by labor and property 
that consists in the control of a natural monop- 
oly. There is labor coneerned in the utilization 
of any natural monopoly, such as a mine or a nat- 
ural gas well, but the labor cost is but a small 
element in the market price of the product. That 
price is governed not by free Gcompetition, but by 
the monopoly value fixed by agreement, and at 
times like the present becomes a scarcity price 
that bears no reasonable relation whatever to the 
labor cost or to legitimate interest and profit on 
the capital invested. Minerals found in the earth, 
like water and air, are in the last analysis proper 
subjects of private control only by the consent 
the 
grain which the farmer raises at a cost which is 


ot society. They bear no resemblance to 
chiefly a labor cost, nor to the factory-made tool 
or cloth or vehicle. The supply of these mineral 
and other natural products is limited, and as it 
decreases tHe right of the public to a share in its 
control increases. An instructive illustration of 
this self-evident principle is found in the increas- 
ing public control of water rights in the arid 
West as the available supply becomes more and 
more important for irrigation. Now the people 
are asking whether private ownership in the case 
of the anthracite mines is not based on a falsely 
liberal idea of property—whether the vital inter- 
ests of the whole people do not require public 
ownership by purchase, or at least a far more de- 


tailed and effectual regulation of the wages and 


| prices than is now attempted by the mining laws. 


Of course the mere suggestion of transferring the 
ownership of the coal mines to the corrupt polit- 
ical machine of the State of Pennsylvania under 
present conditions seems absurd as a_ practical 
But 


thoughtful and conservative men are becoming 


proposition. the significant thing is that 
aroused to the anomalous powers granted by so- 


ciety to those who control some of our great 
staples, and the tremendous losses sustained by 
their dealing with public problems as a private 
The the 


will this strike as 


time may when “coal 
look back the 
worst piece of folly of which they were ever guil- 


tyv.—Chiecago Standard. 


quarrel. come 


barons” upon 
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_CORRESPON DENCE | 


WHAT EDUCATION MEANS TO THE 
RURAL DISTRICTS. 








Without Good Schools There will be a 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poor and Ignorant Peasantry Where | 


There Should be Prosperous and In- 


dependent Farmers---A Strong Letter | 


from Superintendent Joyner. 
Mr. C. H. Poe, of The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 


Editor 


County Alliance Meetings. 
CUMBERLAND. 


| Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Cumberland County Farmers’ Al- 


liance met with Wade sub, and held 


its regular meeting. Brother Cates 


was with us, and made a very inter- 


esting speech. There were about 


one hundred and fifty persons pres- 


ent, and some I have talked with 
since the meeting regret that they 
were not present, as they had not 
| been informed that Brother Cates 


Dear Sir:—I desire to thank you | 


for the excellent educational gospel 
that your effectively 
preaching to the farmers. 

About eighty-two per cent of our 
people dwell in the 


1S so 


paper 


and en- 
Un- 


der present conditions the rural pub- 


country 
gage in agricultural pursuits. 


lic school is the chief hope of edueat- 
The best 


are going to re- 


ing the rural population. 
people of all classes 
side where they can get the best op- 
portunities for their children. The 
only hope, therefore, of keeping such 
people on their farms is to be found 
in the improvement of the public 
school. 
made adequate to 


the edueational 





These rural schools must be | 


needs of the people and equal in mer- | 


it to the best public schools of the 
towns and cities before we can hope 
to stop the disastrous annual drains 
upon the best blood of the country 
by these towns and cities. 
and trees, and streams, and hills, and 
vales, and fields, and flowers, Nature 


In rocks 


would speak. 

The next county meeting will be 
held with 
Wednesday 


Godwin sub at Godwin, 


before second Thursday 





in January, 1903. 
D. D. BAIN, See. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 

FRANKLIN. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Franklin County Farmers’ 
Alliance met with Cypress Grove sub 
on October 9, 1902. The Alliance 
was called to order and opened in 
due form by the President, Bro. 
Robert Moore, Bro. J. W. Coggin 
acting as Chaplain. The regular 


routine work gone through with, our 
lecturer, Bro. Robt. Cooper, gave us 
an addres along the lines of trading 
through the State Business Agency, 


and also along educational lines. 


The Alliance then adjourned for din- 


| ner, which had been prepared by the 
good sisters of this Alliance. Din- 
ner was served upon a long table 


has provided in the country better | : 
| which had been erected in the grove. 


companions, better object lessons and 
better materials for education than 
ean possibly be found or supplied in 
the towns and the cities. 

There is no reason why man should 
not supply there in the heart of Na- 
ture, schools that shall offer as good 
educational facilities as are to be 
found in town or city. With such 
schools, the country would the 
ideal place for the education of men. 
Without such it is but a 
question of time when the best of the 
country population will leave the 
country and when there shall be left 
in our rural districts only the poor- 
est peasant population, too ignorant 
to know the value and the blessing 
of an education and too indifferent 
to care to secure it for off- 
spring. 

This must not happen in 
Carolina. The history of all civili- 
zation plainly declares that the 
greatest calamity that can befall any 
land is the deterioration or the de- 
struction of its bold peasantry. 

I bid you Godspeed in the splendid 
educational work of your paper. I 
assure you that it shall be my earn- 
est and constant effort to secure for 
the children in the country, schools 


be 


schools, 


their 


North 


lence to the L. L. 





that shall be as good as any in the 


land. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Y JOYNER, 
Superintendent Public 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 15 


Instruction. 
, 1902. 





JUST A TEASPOONFUL OF 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller in warm wa- 
ter or milk, taken after exposure to 
cold or wet will quicken the circula- 
tion and thus prevent a chill. There 


The 
around this table, 


gathered 
loaded and piled 
up with its good things to eat, and 


brethren and _ sisters 


the chaplain was called on to return 
thanks to the Giver of all good gifts. 

At 2 o’clock the rap of the gavel 
ealled the Bro. 
Robt. offered a resolution. 


It was seconded, and a lively discus- 


Alliance to order. 
Cooper 


sion followed, after which it was 
adopted. The resolution had refer- 


Polk monument, and 
suggested that the lady members of 
societies 
to raise money for the Polk monu- 
ment. 


The 


each sub form missionary 


following resolution of thanks 


‘was adopted: 


That this Franklin 
County Allianee tenders its heart- 
felt thanks to the members of Cy- 
press Grove 


Resolved, 


Alliance and especially 
to the sisters for their delicious and 
bountiful dinner for the 
manner in which it was served. 

The next county meeting will be 
held with ee sub. 

. eh. &., Hor: 
4 Oo, 


and also 


See. 
Franklin Co., 





ALAMANCE 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I found on my return home from 


| my eastern trip that my own county 


| 
| meeting. 


Alliance 


For some reason or other 


had failed to hold a county 


there were but few out. I am sorry 
such was SO. 


When I think of the social, frater- 





in a while and enjoy pienes, and pub- 
lic gatherings and get away from the 
isolation of country life, to say the 

all the 


farmers don’t join in and make our 


least I am surprised that 


cause a success; ever remembering 


that ours is a common cause. Wheth- 
er we are projecting great enterpris- 
es or righting great wrongs, whether 
on the aggressive or on the defen- 
sive, ours is a 


common cause; our 


interest is one and the same. And it 





becomes us to stand together man to | 


man, never forgetting that in unity, 
there is strength and safety, but in 
division there is danger and defeat. 

Let me ask all the sub secretaries 
to send to me the quarterly dues for 
the quarter ending September 30, 
1902, so that I can forward same to 
Bro. T. B. Parker, State Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

I found the Alliance in the eoun- 
ties that I have visited (of which I 
may tell you more later on) in fairly 
good eondition, and some of them 
rapidly gaining ground. 

H. M. CATES, 
Co. See. 
N. C. 


Alamance Co., 





Cotton Root Bark. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

We are again receiving many en- 
quiries about affording a market for 
ecotton-root bark. It may be to’the 
interest of your readers to republish 
the annexed notice which was sent 
out by the writer last year. 

Very truly, 
GERALD McCARTHY, 
Biologist N. C. Department of Agri- 
culture. 





demand 
for cotton-root bark for use in man- 
ufacturing The bark 
may be gathered after the lint is all 
picked, that the price received 
from sale of bark is clear profit. 

To prepare cotton-root bark for 
medicinal the stalks should be 
pulled out of the ground before hard 
frost. Wash them clean, and with a 
shoe knife, or any convenient instru- 
ment, strip the bark of the root from 
the wood. Let the bark be taken off 
as nearly whole as possible. Make 
an incision through bark around the 


There is a considerable 


medicines. 


sO 


use, 


stalk at point where surface of the 
ground touched stalk, and take only 
the part below this. Stem bark is of 
no value, and chemists will not buy 
it. The root bark, after removal 
from the wood, must be dried under 
cover. It is then ready for market. 

Chemists and brokers in herbs buy 
dry cotton-root bark in quantities of 
500 pounds and over. The demand 
is quite good, and cotton growers can 
make some money out of the stalks, 
while at same the 
of The 
price at present date is 3 cents per 
pound. Anyone who has the bark for 


sale should send a small sample, one- 
half pound or so, by mail to one or 
more of the following firms, all of 


ridding 
encumbrance. 


time 


ground an 


| which are purchasers of this article: 


nal, and material benefits to be de- | 


rived from the Farmers’ Alliance, 


and how peculiarly fitting it is for 


is but one Painkiller, Perry Davis’. | us as farmers to meet together once 





| Parke, 
| Frederick Stearnes 


Sharpe & Dhome, 
Muth Bros. & Co., Baltimore, 
Davis & Davis, Baltimore, Md.; 
gins & Waters, Baltimore, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, 
& Co., 


Md.; 
Md.; 
Hie- 
Md.; 
Mich.; 
Detroit, 


Baltimore, 


Mich. 





FARMERS 


They are four good books on 
cultivation and fertilization. 

We mail them free to any 
farmer who will send his name 
and address. 

Another good friend is 


POTASH 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York , 








RHE UMACIDE CURED HON. 


H H. iy ARTLEY. 


“TyRO, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO 

Gent'emen: I had 2 for 
more than 15 years in my right arm and 
shoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1899 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. 
J. B. Smith, druggist, of J‘exin 
recommended RHEUMACID 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and ene my arm. and it has 
cured me. 7 respectfully, 

(Signe ) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. a. is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson C.unty. and represented his 
county in the last legislature. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. All drug- 
gists sell it. Price $1. 


SAW MILLS 


Are not profitable if ye buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
qu. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 

BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antce fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address, 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 


Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain. 
These type have been in use only two years, 
are properly distributed in cases, which will 
be sold with the type if desired. A sample 
copy of the last issue printed from thesetype 
will be mailed to any one wishing to pur- 
chase. If interested, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C 




















YOU ‘CAN’ T CET 


Page-Wire, nor our principle of construction in 
any wire fence excepting the PAGE. We make our 


own wire, and don’ tsell any. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE” ., ADRIAN, MICH. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


freerepo' rt on patentatll “iM fay 


How oeeoreT RADE-MARK 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 
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The Value of Farm Papers. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

This morning’s mail brought me 
some circulars from a Northern 
agricultural paper, and among them 
was a folder to “thinking farmers” 
giving reasons why. they should take 
some agricultural paper. The editor 
said that he would let the farmers 
speak for themselves, as their own 
letters would have more force than 
anything he could say. The follow- 
ing is in part what some of the sub- 
seribers say about the paper: 

From a New York man: “We take 
your paper for the same reason that 
a sick man takes medicine. He needs 
it, and has faith in the doctor. A 
good farm paper is the best agricul- 
tural physician. It is reliable. Where 
information is wanted, reliability is 
the first consideration. Your paper 
is safe, and ‘it will stand without 
hitching, It is well edited. The 
matter is thoroughly sifted, classi- 
fied, predigested, and the salient 
truths brought to the surface. Time 
on long- 
winded good articles or short-winded 
poor ones.” 

Irom an Ohio “I take 
and read your paper because it is a 
clean agricultural and horticultural 
journal, clean mechanically, morally 
and editorially. Because its contrib- 
utors are mostly science, 
ability and experience in the depart- 
ments for which they write.” 

What a hired man says: “Because 
in these times every person should 
keep as thoroughly posted as possi- 
ble in his business, and especially the 
farmer. To do this it is necessary 
to take a paper devoted entirely to 
that business. The better I am post- 
ed, as a hired man, the more valuable 
I am to my employer, and _ conse- 
quently command better pay. I 
have to take a paper that I ean get 
the most information from in the 
shortest time, and I find no other 
farm paper with as much solid read- 
ing condensed in so small space as 
in yours. 
ter satisfied with myself 


is too valuable to waste 


farmer: 


men of 


Because it makes me bet- 
and sur- 
For the help it is in our 


own household, as there is hardly a 


roundings. 


week that my wife does not profit by 
some of the things in the household 
department.” 

I write this because all that is said 
about this paper (and more, too) can 
be about The Progressive 
Farmer. If we can get the farmers 
of North Carolina awakened to the 
necessity of reading good agricul- 
tural papers, (and The Progressive 
Farmer stands in the very front rank 
for this section and State), we may 
expect a development that will be 
gratifying to every one who really 


said 


loves the State and desires to see the 
one who 
behalf of 


The Progressive Farmer and send in 


farmers prosper. Every 


will use his influence in 


new subscriptions so as to extend its 
circulation into every neighborhood 
and farmer’s home in the State, will 
do his State and his neighbors a gen- 
uine service, and help forward the 
cause of better farming in North 


T. B. PARKER. 


Carolina. 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sharpless Cream 
Separators. 


Book “Business Dairying” and 


Why the Price of Meat May Continue | 
High. | 
There is another important ele- | 
ment that seems to indicate that the 
price of meat will continue to be | 
higher for a long time, 
falling off in the production of cat- 
tle. In the United States, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1900, the oxen and other cat- 
tle numbered 27,610,054. At a cor- | 
responding time, four years earlier, | 
the oxen and other cattle numbered 
32,084,409. off | 
something like one- 
half per cent. during a period when 
the population increased something 
like ten per cent. 
tions which were not brought into ex- 
istence by the beef trust, nor yet by 
the predecessors of the beef trust. 

Is the beef trust preparing to take 
advantage of these conditions? That 
seems very likely, for the men who 
have combined to form this trust 
have waited until now to do it, waited 
until a time when the eyes of the 
whole country are turned upon them 
to form a combination more inti- 
mately connected with the life and 
the happiness of the people than any 
of the other great 
the steel, the sugar, 
trusts, for instance. 
pose sinister? That can hardly be, 
unless it is sinister to employ large 
aggregations of capital in a large 
way; for, after all, the only security 
that the future holds out to them is 
good service to the people. 
ple are just beginning to look into 
this matter of trusts. They will un- 
derstand them very thoroughly be- 
fore discussion ceases, and, if they 
are baneful in their influence, ways 
will be found to curtail their power. 
Besides, beef cattle and other ani- 
mals ean be raised and killed in the 
old way in the older parts of the 
country. But meat is likely to be 
high, if not as high as at present, 
until the production and the demand 





there is a 


There is a falling 


fourteen and 


Here are condi- 


enterprises,— 
the oil 
Is their pur- 


and 


The peo- 


are in more harmonious accord. 
Meantime, the best efforts of the 
clever people who try to make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before will be continued. There will 
be oil-cake-fattened cattle, distillery- 
fed cattle, and “baby” stall-fed beef. 
It may be that some of these make 
as good beef as that of finely bred 
eattle fattened on 
and corn, but any meat is much to be 
Certainly 


succulent grass 
preferred to none at all. 
none of them at present commands 
the very highest prices in the best 
markets; that is, if the retail butch- 
ers know what they are buying.— 
John Gilmer Speed, in September 





Success. 





In the Eastern Carolina counties 
are thousands of acres of land adapt- 
ed to cattle At 
eally no expense the animals can be 


raisinng. practi- 
raised and they need little attention. 
A company has invested in cattle 
and will raise cattle in Hyde Coun- 
ty. H. R. Russell, of Joilet, IL, has 
just arrived at Belhaven, and will 
reside there as manager of the I[fyde 
Park eattle ranch in Hyde County. 
His firm has purchased 80,000 acres 
of excellent grazing land.—Wash- 
ington, N. C., Cor. Charlotte Ob- 





Cat. 285 free. 


W. Chester, Pa. 


server. 






Test For Yourself the Wonderful 
Curative Properties of Swamp-Root 





To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney Liver and Bladder 
Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Progressive Far- 
mer May Have a Sample Bottle FREE. 




















DR. KILMER & CO, Binghamton, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN:—In justice to you, I feel it is my duty to send you an acknow- 
ledgemert of the receipt of the samyle bottle of Swamp-Root, you so kindly sent 
me. I had been out of health for the past five years with kidrey and bladder 
trouble. Had ou best phvsicians prescribe for me. They would relieve me for 
the time being, but the old complaint would in a short time return again. I sent 
for a sample bottle of Swamp-Root ard I found it did me a world of good. Since 
then I have taken eight small bottles bought at my drug store. andI consider 
myself perfec'ly cured. It seemed as though my back would break in two after 
st oping Ido not have the smarting and irritation, nor do I have to get up dur- 
ing the night to urinate as I formally did, three and four times a night, but 
but now sleep the sleep of peace. My back is all right again, and in every way I 
amanewnan. Too of my brother officers are still using Swarp-Root. They, 
like myself, cannc t say too much in praise of it. It is a boon to mankind. We 
recommend it to all who are suffering from kidney and blader diseases. 

My brother officers (whose signatures accompany this letter) as well as my- 
sel , thank you for the blessing \ ou have broug?:t to the human race in the com- 
pounding of Swamp- Root. Yours very truly, 

JAMES COOK, 58th Preci~ct. 
HUGH E BOYLE. 68 h Precinct. 
JO#N J. BODKIN, 58th Precinct. 

If you are s’ck or ‘‘feel badly,’? begin taking the famous - ew discovery, Dr. 
Kilme r’s Swamp- Root, because as soon as your k dneysare well they will help all 
the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 


P lise Officers of Greater New York. | 


Weak ani unhealthy kidneys are responsible for many kinds of diseases, and 
if permitted to continue much s ff.riag with fa/al results are sure to follow. 
Kidney trouble irritates the nerves, makes you d zzy, restless, sleepless and irrita- 
ble. Makes you pass water often during the day, and obliges you to get up many 
times during the night. Unhealthy kidneys cause rheumati-m, gravel, catarrh of 
the bladder. pain or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles ; m.kes your head 
ache and back ache, causes indigestion, st mach and liver trouble; you get a sal- 
low, yellow complexion, makes you feel ss though you had heart trouble; ou 
may have plerty of amb tion, but no strength; get weak and waste away. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, and is used in the leading hospitals, recom- 
mended by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, 
because they recognize in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science 
tas ever been able to compound. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need + ou can pur- 
c ase the regular fif y-cent and one dollar size bott!es at the drug stores every 
where. Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 

SPECIAL NOTiCE—Swamp Root, the great kidne , liver and bladder rem- 
edy, is so remarkably successful that a special arrangement has been made by 
which all our readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent 
absolu'e y free by mail. Also a book telling sll about kidney and bledder trou- 
b‘es, and containing many of the thousan{s of te:timonial letters received from 
men and women cured by Swamp-Root In wri ing be sure and mention read ng 
this generous Offer in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER when sending yvuur address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


§060008 


o Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 








THE INTERIOR. 


An ideal Christian family paper. A leading Pres- 
byterian week!y. With sixteen ably edited depart- 
ments ; with never less than thirty-six pages in its 


: A ned weekly issues ; with renowned contributors ; beau- 

Finds tow pickers week. fives Golrions Seven, tiful special numbers and handsome illustrations, it 
cular. E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa, | is not surpassed by any publication for any price, 

Included in its many departments, each edited by 

men of special ability in their line, might be men- 





mentioned the fo lowing : 


In All the World The World, Missionary Work. 


IWANS’ AVGER 














Editorial Topics, Ch reh Service, 

_THE BEST! Contributed Art'cles, Piths and Points, 
For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, wells» Religious World The Home 
prospecting for mineral, etc. ~~ Lighter Literature Book R views 
Sizes 4 to 10 in. $2. 50, 12in. $6, s 1 acini la = . 

a Our Young People. Church News. 

= Finsneial Review, 
; s ; : 2 : 
Sample at special price to intro- = A postal ecard request will bring you sample copies. 
duce. Inquire of hardware or o " . * a. . = 
implement dealers, or write us 2 Yearly Subscription Rate #2.50. 


for particulars. Used by United States Gov't. Address 


S, Streator, Hl. 





Address, 


‘LHE INTERIOR, 
69 DearLoin Street, i 


Iwan Bros., Dept. Chicago, I. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 26. 


Joshua and Caleb. 
Joshua 14:5-15. 


Golden Text.—He wholly followed 
the Lord. Joshua 14:14. 

After the fall of Jericho came the 
defeat at Ai. This was at first inex- | 
plicable, but, finally, it was found 
that Achan had sinned by appro- | 
priating to his own use some of the 
treasures which had been devoted to 
the Lord’s treasury. After the stern | 
punishment of Achan and his fami- 
ly, success once more crowned the 
arms of the Israelites, and after six | 
or seven years of conflict, enough of 
Canaan had been conquered to war- | 
rant a division of the territory, in 
accordance with the directions which 
Moses had given to the people in an- | 
ticipation of this event. 

Division of the Promised Land.— | 
The division of Canaan made by 
Moses gave to the tribes of Reuben | 
and Gad and the half tribe of Man- | 


asseh the land lying east of the Jor- | 
dan and the Dead sea. The 
land on the west side was divided be- | 
tween the remaining nine tribes and 
a half. Among these latter was the 
tribe of Judah, and to this tribe Ca- 
leb belonged. The general plan of | 
distribution was by lot, but in the | 


river 


ease of Caleb this method was de- | 
parted from. 

Caleb’s Request—When Joshua | 
and Caleb had explored the land of 
Canaan as spies, Caleb had visited 
Hebron and seen its great fruitful- 
ness. Now he comes before Joshua 
and asks that this territory may be 
his. His words indicate that it is 
yet in the hands of the Anakim, but 
they show an absolute’ confidence 
that he would be able to dispossess 
them, by the help of the Lord. His 
request is an indication of the char- | 
acter of this doughty old warrior. 
Though he was now eighty-five years | 
of age, he longed for the opportunity 
of further arduous service, and his 
spirit and courage are as resolute as 
in his earlier years. 

Caleb had no sooner made his re- 
quest than it was granted. More- 
over, Joshua pronounced a blessing 
upon this indomitable warrior, whose 
spirit was so akin to his own. And 
the sequel shows us that the blessing 
of God himself followed Caleb in the | 
choice which he had made. 

The History of Hebron.—Hebron 
is one of the most ancient cities in | 
the world, and a brief sketch of its | 
history is appropriate in connection | 





with this lesson. 

We read in Numbers 13:22 that 
Hebron was built seven years be- 
fore Zoan (Tanis), the capital of 
lower Egypt. “It anciently | 
ealled Kirjath-arba and Mamre, and | 
was a favorite of the pa- | 
Isaac and Jacob. 
After Caleb had conquered it from 
the Canaanites, it was assigned to | 
the priests, and made a Levitical city 
of refuge. It was David’s seat of 
seven years 


Judah only. | 


was 


residence 
triarchs, Abraham, 


government during the 
that he reigned over 


| for itself. 
| and leisure, but simply that it may 


| gate 


Here Absalom raised the standard of 
| revolt. The city was fortified by 
| Rehoboam, and reoceupied after the 
Captivity. It was recovered from 
Edom by Judas Maccabeaus, burned 
by the Romans A. D. 69; taken by the 
Mohammedans in the seventh cen- 
tury, and by the Crusaders early in 
the twelfth; it was the seat of a 
bishopric till 1187, when it again 
fell into Moslem hands, and has so 
remained till the present day.” 

Faithfulness and Its Reward.—The 
most important teaching which 
comes from the story of Caleb and 
Joshua is the familiar but vital les- 
son of constant faithfulness and its 
rich reward. 

Let us notice the nature of the re- 
ward which true faithfulness seeks 
It does not ask for ease 


have the opportunity of still further 


| toil. 


So in the Christian life the reward 
of faithful service for the Master is 


| not found in a cessation of labor, but 


rather in the opening of new doors 
of larger opportunity. 
The greatest joy in life is found 


| in faithful living, day by day, and 


both here and 
hereafter, is the reward which the 
Master himself has promised to those 
who endure faithful to the end. 


the richest reward; 





What the Sunday School Lesson Teaches. 


This lesson teaches first that the 


| Lord likes a brave man and that the 


bravest mau is not necessarily the 
best fighter, but the man who has the 
courage to te!l the truth. Faith in 
God is the basis of moral courage. 
Second, a clean life is likely to be a 
long life; cxamples, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, aud Cvleb. Third, the Lord 
keeps His promise with His servants 
Him and do their best. 
Fourth, a man who trusts God and 


who trust 


who knows he-is right has no need 
to be afraid of the sons of Anak in 


any ag“ ot the world; difficulties in 


| the path of duty vanish at the ap- 


pearanee of a man who combines in 
his life both faith and works.—Wal- 
lace’s kuarmer. 





The free distribution of mulberry 
trees among farmers of North Caro- 
lina by the State Department of 
Agriculture, is an evidence of the 
right sort of work to foster the de- 
velopment of the silk industry in this 
country. Before farmers can propa- 
silkworms they must have a 
supply of mulberry leaves to feed 
them.—New York American Agri- 
culturist. 





CONFESSIONS OF A PRIEST. 

Rev. John S. Cox, of Wake, Ark., 
write: “For 12 years I suffered from 
Yellow Jaundice. I consulted a num- 
ber of physicians and tried all sorts 
of medicines, but got no relief. Then 


| 1 began the use of Electric Bitters 


and feel that I am now cured of a 





disease that had men its grasp for | 


twelve years.” If you want a re- 


liable medicine for Liver and Kidney | 


trouble, stomach disorder or general 
debility, get Electric 
guaranteed by all druggists. 
50 cents. 





Bitters. It’s | 
Only | 


RUPTURE (ays: wien cured) No cure | 


no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 534, Westbrook, 


Maine. 


FRUIT 


TREES. 


Peach and Apple Trees Only 6 Cents Each. 


Order now before the choicest trees are gone. 


NEW AND RARE APPLES. 


Yellow Transparent, Pride of North 
Carolina, Lute’s Great Keeper, Esther, 
Angel’s Favorite, Shannon, Ark. Black, 
Coffee’s Seedling, Albemarle Pippin, 
Mammoth Black {wig, Paragon, Gragg, 
Rebel, John’s F. Winter, Catawba’s Fa- 
vor, Grimes’ Golden. 


SELECT APPLES. 

May, Red June, Summer Rose, Early 
Harvest, Astrachan, Yellow June, Early 
Ripe, Summer Queen, €ummer P’rm’n, 
Maryland, Maiden B'ush, Horse, Red 
Cheese, Sine Qua Fon, Buckingham, 
Baltimore Red, Bonum. Merit, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden Russet, Harper’s Seed- 
ling, Sherrill, Edwards, Stevenson’s Win 
ter, Blackburn, Wine Sap, Vandever, 
Keener Seedling, Limbertwig Red, Lim- 
bertwig Royal, Mississippi, Virginia 
Be uty, Gulley, Ben Davis, Shockley, 
Yates. Nansemond Beauty, Golden Win- 
ter, Yadkin B-auty, Nickajack, North 
Carolina Keeper, Red Beitigheimer, Del- 
aware Red Winter. 


CRAB APPLES. 
Red Siberian, Transcendent. 
NEW AND RARE PEACHES. 


Victor, Sneed, Triumpb, Admira, 
Dewey, Greensb .ro, Crosby, Champ onl 
Amelia, Susquehannah Lady Ingold, 
Lemon Cling, Salway, Huit, Matthews’ 
Beauty, Elberta, Everbearing, Emma, 
Bell of Georgia, ‘Carman, Bakara No. 3, 
Anne’s Perfection, Gordon. 


SELECT PEACHES. 


Amsden, Alexandria, Beatrice, Early 
Louise, Early Rivers, Flatters St. John, 
George IV., Foster, Red R- reripe, C:aw- 
ford’s Early, Crawford s Late, Chinese 
Cling, O. M. Free, O. M. Cling, General 
Green, Wonderful, Indian, Health Cling, 
Stump the World, ‘Steady, Picquit’s Late. 
Eaton’s Golden, Scott’s October. 





Pear Trees, 10, 12% and fifteen cents 
each, according to size. From 3 to 4 feet 
Io cents; from 4 to 5 feet 12% cents; 
from 5 to 7 feet 15 cents. 

Wilder Early, Early Harvest, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Bartlett, Lincoln Coreless, Ja- 

an Golden Russet, Koonce, Seckel, Le- 
onte, Garber, Kieffer, Duchcss, Ver- 
mont Beauty, Magnolia. 





Cherry Trees, 15 cents each. 

May Duk, Early Richmond, Dye- 
house, Governor Wood, Reine Hortense, 
Windsor, Centennial, Yellow Spanish, 
Montmorenci, Black Tartarian, B ack 
Eagle, Ostheime. 





Mulberries, 1222 cents each. 
Downing Everbearing, Black English, 
White English. 





Plums, 15 cents each. 

Wild Goose, Abundance, Kelserv Ja- 
pan, German Prune, Burbank, Green 
Gage, Damson, Satsuma, Washington. 


Grapes, at 732 cents each. 
Perkins, Empire, Brighton Lady, Lady 





Washington, Ives’ Seedling, Concord, 
Moore’s Early, Moore’s Diamond, Nia- 
gata, Warden, Mertha A., 
At 15 cents each: James, ‘Scuppernong. 
At 20 cents, Green Mountain. 


Currants. ‘5 cents. 
Fay’s Prolific, White Grade, Cherry. 





SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 


CLOVER SEED: 


Crimson, choice ....... $2 re per bush. 
“ 






Red, choice......... ... 5.80 * 
Sapling, prime...... vee OOO " 
RUEIS ERIN, CHOICE, .6,sesiesssesscvas ces 6.40 66 
Lucern Or Alfal{a............ccse00 6.85 “ 


GRASS SEED: 
Timothy, choice 















Orchard, prime..... ~ u “ 
Orchard, choice.......... wee, ie 
Tall Meadow Oat, choice....... 1.65 ae 
Kentucky Blue, fane 1 ee 1.40 ae 
Red Top or Herds, prime, in 

DE si xnitvaiesdciadabeanabantactasecwers .25 a 
Red Top or Herds, fancy, 

GIOMT, TOE TD s5.kcssssscsciccssscss 8 per hb. 
Perennial Rye.... -90 per bush. 
Italian Rye..... oo “ 
MINIM cas vsthinescegnsaseeseshinve%senys l4c. per hb. 

SEED WHEAT—Beardless varieties: 
PRON csc vaccaveuhacagnsneseonu sox carers #1. 4 per busb, 
BU Noo cs inccsks naa saacacayastvenesess 
Blue Stem or Purple Straw 1s ad 
Beardless Fulcaster............... 1.20 sd 
Currells Prolific ....... - aaa big 
Harvest King 1.25 a 
Bearded Varities— 
B2arded Fulcaster.................. 1.15 a 
Dietz Mediterranean............. 1.20 bad 
SEED OATS: 
Va. Winter, or Turf, prime... .65 ae 
Va. Winter, or Turf, choice... .67 ae 
Red Rust Proof, choice.......... 52 sid 
VETCH: 
Hairy er Sand. fii a] per b. 
English Winter -06 per th. 
Winter Rye... -72 per bush. 
Rape, Dwarf -06 ~=per b. 


244 bushel or 100-pound cotton sacks for clo- 
ver, timothy and fancy herds grass, 15 cts. 
each, extra; prices of other seeds include 
sacks. Prices subject to market fluctuations. 

Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at 
market prices. Granulated sugar, $4.65 per 
100 tbs. Keg Soda, in 112 th. kegs, 184 ects. per 
tb. Best Leaf I lard, in teirces, 114% cts. per fb. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, etc., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 
prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 

Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, whocontributed to the Business Agency 
Fund, solicited. Let me know your wants 
and I will get prices. 

Order Cane Mills and Evaporators now. 
Corn Huskers and Shredders at lowest prices. 
Star Pea Hullera specialty. Fruit Trees at 
whelesale prices. Wagons, Carts, Buggies, 
Harness, etc., etc. Pianos, Organs and Sew- 
ing Machines. 

Give mea list of your wants and I will get 
you prices. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 


106 West Martin Street, 
(Academy of Music Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








Too Late! Too Late! 


Stammerer, you will soon be too late to 
be cured. Many stammerers are now be- 
ing cured at Hotel Dorsett, Raleigh, N. 
C., by Dr. G. W. Randolph, that noted 
specialist of the voice, from St. Louis. 
He will leave Raleigh 1st of November. 
Tf you miss this opportunity you may 
never be cured. You know that you can- 
not be useful to God or mankind, or to 
yourself, as long as you stammer. We 
have published many letters from those 
who have been cured, so you have no 
cause for doubts) COME AND SEE, 
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THE THINKERS _ 


AN EVIL UNDER THE SUN. | 





Testimony that Congressional Candida- 
tes are Influencing Nominations by 
Paying Railroad Fare of Delegates 
-——-Public Opinion Should Stop it. 


I have attended’ three strenuous 
Congressional Conventions this year, 
and if the charges are true Demo- 
erats are stooping to conquer. I do 
not believe that it would be difficult 
to prove that the ways of delegates 
to Monroe, to Hendersonville and to 
Fayetteville had been paid by candi- 
dates. If the reports be correct, and 
I have reason to believe that they 
are, the candidates who paid _ the 
money and the delegates who accept- 
ed it should be singled out and re- 


membered. That is a kind of cor- 
ruption and no decent man should 


be guilty of it. 
to? How ean the Democratic party 
command the respect of the people 
if such methods are tolerated? I 
asked a man during the Monroe con- 
vention if he could not unite the 
forces of his county and make a nom- 
ination. His answer was: “No. 
Two-thirds of the delegates from 
any county are here at the expense 
of a certain candidate and they can’t 
afford to change as long as he is in 
the race.” What kind 
racy do you call that? 
who goes to a convention under such 
conditions is not of a man. 
There is danger in the practice of 
methods. It will be so 
that a poor man, though he be 
worthy, cannot get a nomination.— 
H. E. C. Bryant, in Charlotte Ob- 
server. 

Union County has a man, a clean 
man who, we believe, does not stoop 
to modern dirty methods in polities. 
He would make a good Congressman. 
In conversation with a leading attor- 
ney of Monroe on the first morning 
of the convention the writer sug- 
gested that it be practical 
to put him up and secure his nomi- 
nation after the contest had reached 


What are we coming 


of Democ- 
The delegate 


much 


such soon 


might 





a certain stage. The attorney re- 
plied that there was no earthly 
chanee for such a eandidate, that 


probably a large per cent of dele- 
gates had been furnished tickets to 
come there and work for their re- 


spective candidates. We are sur- 
prised, astonished, disgusted! Has 


it come to pass that men no longer 
rule in politics ? 


Must a man have a 
big bank account and buy honors ( ?) 
that were once conferred by the votes 
If a 


to a convention and has 


of free and independent men? 


man goes 
his way paid by a candidate, is he a | 
delegate representing his constitu- 
ents or does he belong to the eandi- | 
It does | 


scem that we have almost come to the 


date who vays the freight ? 


time when it is useless for a man to 
have any political aspirations for an 
important office he 
much money to spend as the salary 
of the office 
Home. 


unless has as 


1s 


worth.—Marshville | 





Five rural libraries have been es- | 
tablished in Scotland county. 





| 50c. and $1.00. 


Party Organs Out of Date. 


Whether the remarkable relaxa- 
tion of partisan lines within recent 
years has given an impetus to in- 
dependent journalism or whether in- 
dependent journalism has overthrown 
political bigotry, it is certain that 
the day of the thick and thin party 
organ has passed. It is no longer re- 
garded by intelligent readers with 
any degree of interest or confidence. 
What the readers of newspapers de- 
sire is the truth in the statement of 


current events and opinions which 
are unbiased by narrow prejudices. | 


The popularity and the potentiality 
of the independent newspaper is 
merely a token of the expanding rea- 
son of the people-—Kansas City Star. 





‘¢ Ignorance is No Remedy for Any- 

thing.’’ 

There seems to be a disposition 
among the Democratic voters of 
Eastern North Carolina to withdraw 
white support from negro schools. 
They say, let the taxes which each 
race pays into the public school fund 
be expended toward the education 
of its own children. It might as well 
be confessed that much of the many 
thousands of dollars which the white 
people of the State have spent for 
the education of the negro has been 
literally wasted. Yet we do not look 
for any change to be made in the law 
regarding the distribution of the pub- 
lic school fund. The black man is 
no longer a menacing factor in poli- 
ties, and the leaders of public senti- 
ment in North Carolina were never 
in so serious and thoughtful a mood 
toward him as they are to-day. They 
will deal with him in the light of 
their intelligence; he will be helped 
to character and usefulness. He ean 
not be sent away—the white people 
of North Carolina do not want him 
sent away. Therefore, he will have 
to be educated, and the great Anglo- 
Saxon race, with its traditional eul- 
ture, is generous enough to help in 
the work. The theory that the negro 
should remain in this State and un- 
edueated is monstrous. Ignorance is 
no remedy for anything.—Sanford 
Express. 





The Southern Railway, Seaboard 
Air Line, Atlantie Coast Line and 
Norfolk & Western have made a rate 


of one fare and fifty cent coupon ad- | 


mission to Fair grounds for the Ra- 
leigh State Fair. Tickets to be sold 


October 25th to 30th, inclusive, final | 


limit November 38rd. 





A company has bought 80,000 


| acres of land in Hyde County, and 


will start a cattle ranch. 


UPSETS ALL PREDICTIONS. 

J. F. Hughes was a_ candidate 
for County Treasurer at Du Pont, 
Ga., but it was predicted that he 
could not live six months. He was 
afflicted with a running abscess on 
his lung and suffered for three years; 





| his life trembled in the balance when 
| he heard of Dr. Kings New Discov- 


ery for consumption. He tried it and 


| was finally cured and thus upset the 


predictions of all who knew him. It’s 
positively guaranteed for Throat and 


Lung trouble by all druggists. Price | 


Trial bottle free. 


T 
Several car-loads of peach seeds 
will go from Alexander County. to 
different nurseries this year. Seed 
from the Alexander peaches are 
sought after by all the nurserymen 
in the country.—Taylorsville Scout. 





Dr. Jno. F. Foard, Statesville, N. 
C., wishes to get a copy of his pam- 
phlet, “North America and Africa,” 
published by J. J. Bruner, of Salis- 

_bury, about 1876. The Doctor will 
| be glad to hear from any Progressive 
| Farmer reader having a copy. 





| An argument for good roads has 
| been made by an engineer, who says 
| that the cost of moving one ton by 
horse power over one mile of dry 
sandy road is 62 cents; over wet 
sand, 32 cents; over ruts and mud, 
39 cents; over broken stone and ruts, 
26 cents; over an earth road that is 
dry and hard, 18 cents; over a broken 
stone road in good condition, 8 cents; 
over a compact gravel road, 8.8. 
cents; over stone paving, 5.33 cents; 
over asphalt, 2.7 cents. It is argued 
that many millions of dollars would 
be saved and many tons of merchan- 
dise would be available in the mark- 
ets, if the roads were such that 
‘transportation by wagon would cost 
not more than five cents a mile. 





get publications of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I will give a 
short cut to get them, some of which 
are quite full of information. Send 
a request to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that your name be placed on 
mailing list for “Monthly List of 
Publications.” This you will receive 
regularly the foreport of month, giv- 
ing list published the previous 
month; it also gives the different 
classes of publications and the ways 
to get them. Select those of interest 
to you and make your. request 
promptly to the proper place as di- 
rected, and unless the edition is ex- 
hausted you will receive what you 
applied for promptly; at least such 
has been my _ experience.—S. A. 
Hindman, Fisher, Pa. 








BROKE INTO HIS HOUSE. 

S. Le Quinn of Cavendish, Vt., was 
robbed of his customary health by in- 
vasion of Chronic Constipation. 
When Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
broke into his house his trouble was 
| arrested and now he’s entirely cured. 
They’re guaranteed to eure. 25e. at 
all druggists. 


$100 Reward $100, 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHall’s Catarrh 
Cure isthe only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, actin 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system, thereby destroying the foundation 
of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers, that the 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 


Address, F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo,O. 
ear Bold by Druggists, 7c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





THE BEST PLACE TO BUY 
WIRE FENCING. 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Co., 
of Adrian, Michigan, sent us the 
first woven wire fence advertisement 
that evc™ appeared in our columns, 
and it has heen running continuously 
for years, and more than that, we do 
not remember the instance where the 
same advertisement was ever run the 
second time. This shows that they 
have paid close attention to their 
advertising, and to their business. 

Their fences must have merit, or 
they would have been out of business 





I see several subscribers failed to | 


long since, because it is not in the 
|eourse of business to continue in- 
| creasing the sales of an article year 
| after year, as this company has, un- 
| less the product has merit to start 
| with and then is kept right up all 
the time, no matter how much it has 
| been advertised. 

In a recent letter they say: 

“We were never so well equipped 
as at present to furnish Page 
Fences. Having our own steel, rod 
and wire mills, and having very 
largely increased our weaving ca- 
| pacity; with about 1,400 employees 
|on our pay roll, converting the iron 

into high-carbon steel, the steel into 

ingots, blooms, billets, rods and wire, 
| and with double the number of looms 
| that we had January 1, 1900, we feel 
that we are in pretty good shape to 
| supply the demand for 1903. 

“We make a standard style of 

‘fencing for every farm, poultry, 

stock or railroad requirements; use 
| double-strength horizontal wires in 
| all these styles, coil or spiral every 
one of them from end to end the 
| whole length of the fence, and Page- 
| Wire will retain this coil shape even 
after it has been drawn out straight 
a thousand times. 

“No loeks, staples or other devices 
are used to hold the horizontals and 
cross-bars together, because Page 
Fence is a real woven wire fence. 

“No, our fences are not perfect, 
but we are trying to improve them 
in every way that we know of, and 
that our farmer customers suggest. 

“Yes, there are other pretty good 
wire fences, but we believe that it is 
generally ackonwledged that the 
closer they come to imitating the 
Page, the better they are.” 








The North Carolina ‘Agricultural Society will hold its 42nd 


State Fair 


at RALEIGH, OCT. 27 TO NOV. 1. 





By the donation of $1,500 from State Agricultural Department to be awarded to best Farm 
Products, Field Crop, Live Stock and Horticulture, the Society is able to offer nearly $8,000 in 


Premiums. 
and full information. 


This is the most liberal Premium List ever presented to our people. 


Send for it, 


Great display of the Fruits of the State, surpassing anything heretofore shown under Sec- 


retary T. K. Bruner. 
exhibitions, but postively nothing offensive. 
hibit free entry charges. 


N.C., for particulars. 


Finest Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine. 
| Trials of Speed by the finest Southern Horses. 


Come and carry off premium. 


Beautiful Exhibit of Poultry. 
The Midway will contain many interesting 

Low rates on railroad. All are invited to Ex 

Address the Secretary, Raleigh, 


HON. J. A. LONG, President. 
J. E. POGUE, Secretary. 
C. B. DENSON, Treasurer. 
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_ WOMAN’ S WORK — 


The Twentieth Century Girl. 


She is plastic and elastic and can 

trip the light fantastic in a style | 

enthusiastic with abandon that 
is rare, 

is sweetness and petiteness in a | 

bunch of great completeness and 

she keeps us at her feetness in 

a manner debonair. 

ean dally on the alley with ten 

pins and make a tally, and the 

boys around her rally when she’s 
out upon the links. 

And she’ll patter ’round and chatter 

on most any weighty matter, but 

she’s talking through her hat— 

’er little thinker never thinks... 

she’s happy when she’s frappe 

and is throwing bright and snap- 
py bits of Chilkoot Pass at chap- 
py, freezing out the spoony boys. 

And the measure of her pleasure in 
her never-ceasing leisure is a lit- 
tle world of treasure in unmiti- 
gated joys. 

She’ll abuse you and amuse you and 
both well and ill she’ll use you, 
and she’ll finally refuse you, tho’ 
heart-broken you implore. 

But don’t bother—get another—be 
content to be her brother, for 
she likes to see her mother mop- 
ping up the kitchen floor. 

—Denver Times. 


She 


She 


Oh, 





The Real Southern Corn- Bread. 


Will you allow a country gentle- 
woman space to comment on the as- 
tonishing lack of acquaintance with 
the merits of corn meal displayed by 
some recent correcpondents ? 

Corn bread has always been the hot 
dinner-bread typical Southern 
homes, and to the accustomed palate 


in 


it accompanies boiled vegetables, 
game and fish with a_ relish that 


wheat bread cannot give. 
Transplanted from city life some 
eight years ago, I was delighted to 
find that the mountaineers certainly 
understand how to handle cornmeal. 
Their wheat biscuit are half cooked 
and wholly but their 
eorn bread far surpasses our Atlanta 
article. My husband—a Northerner 
—invariably prefers it at dinner, and 
no dainty can tempt him from his 
mush and milk supper, which is serv- 
ed him the year Oceasional- 
ly we have boarders, generally North- 
ern people, who at first from curios- 


indigestible, 





around. 


ity or a desire to be sociable, join him 
in his dish. Not 
quently they too form the 
and this summer I 
had to invest in a larger boiler! 
Our friends already to 
the manner born detect at onee the 
superior quality of the 
product. This is due, as your corn- 
meal defender points out, to the 
grain’s being ground coarser and to 


favorite infre- 


“mush- 
and-milk habit,” 


Southern 


mountain 


i the result. 





the sifter’s being of large mesh. 
These city friends are so impressed 


with this that they often take home 
2 “poke” full ready sifted, as neither 


eity kitchens nor city stores, as a 
rule, are furnished with the coarse | 
sifter. Visitors all the way from 


Boston have sent back for graham 
flour, ground at the little mountain 
mill—flour that cannot be duplicated 
in the Once we found it at a 
grain feed but 
character was changed after 


city. 


and store, its very 


bolted through a fine sifter. 
While North, 


visiting the 


being | 


I have | 


| 
| 





not wondered at the _ prejudice 
against corn meal. I could never care 
for the bread made from the yellow 
meal. It lacks the | 
flavor of the white meal, and if it is | 
made up with boiling water, as your | 


sweetness 


| correspondent says he knows is the 


way to make it, I do not wonder at 
I spoke of the mountain | 
bread being superior to our Atlanta 
product. This is due not alone te the 


coarser meal; there our corn “dodg- | 
er” was made up with cold water or 
sweet milk, but here I have learned 
to mix the meal with buttermilk and 
about one-third water to | 
two-thirds buttermilk, having  pre- 
viously sifted soda and salt with the 
meal. The quantity of soda would 
vary with the acidity of the milk; 
but corn meal does not require as 
much soda as wheat flour to lighten 





it, probably owing to its looser tex- 
ture. 

The dough should be thoroughly 
worked with the hands, as it becomes 
more cohesive on manipulation. Af- 
ter forming into a “pone” in your 
bread-pan, it should be placed on the 
rack of the stove, until a deep-brown 
crust is formed, before transferring 
it to the bottom of the oven to bake 
underneath—just the opposite meth- 
od from baking wheat bread. It 
takes from twenty minutes to half 
an hour to cook properly; and if you 
are lucky enough to have a dish of 
sp-ekled trout fried a delicate brown, 
or a broiled partridge, or even the 
more easily procured smothered 
spareribs or backbone, to go with it, 





you would hardly miss the unsympa- 
thetic biscuits and puritanical yeast 
breads of less epicurean feasts!— 
Mrs. Donald Wilson, Cherokee Coun- 
ty, N. C.; in the Albany Country 
Gentlemen. 





A Wash-Woman’s Greenhouse. 

Perhaps it would be of interest to 
your readers to know how a working 
kept loved flowers 
through several winters in 
and yet moved about and lived in 
rented houses. Some of my flowers 
were earned by getting up clubs, 
some came as premiums with some 
floral magazine, others were given me 
by friends. I soon had my windows 
filled with in all of 
growth. I determined to keep them 
through the winter if I could. I 
brought in a large dry goods box and 


woman her 


safety, 


them stages 


papered it over two coats, inside and 
out, with newspapers and wall paper. 
The box was finished with a curtain 
of colored canton flannel strung on 


and | is, 





fine wire,-and placed back of the 
heating stove. 
plants were placed inside, the eur- 
tain drawn snugly across it to keep 
in the heat, and on very cold nights 
a lighted lantern was set inside in 
the center of the box and the plants 
so placed that the heat would not 
In the 


the plants were put in the windows 


“cook” the leaves. morning 
again, and I enjoyed flowers all win- 
ter and had plenty to divide with my 
neighbors.—Mrs. Celia 


Flowers. 


Robinson, in 


Ilome and 





Il] deeds are 


doubled with an evil | 
word.—Shakespeare. 





On cold nights the | 


But the most important question 
for the woman who feels disgust for 
her work when she comes back to it 
“Why do I work at all?’ If she 
must reply that the money she earns 
is her only motive, she is indeed 
wretched. 

A lady talking with a girl who 
a place as laundress asked 
“What recommendation can you 


wished 
her, 


give yourself? You know this is 
hard work.” 
“Yes, ma’am, I know that; but I 


take pride in my work.” 

Ironing ruffles, selling ribbons, fit- 
ting gowns, cooking dinners, teach- 
ing children, become worth doing on- 
takes pride in her 
When that is the fundament- 
about the relation of the 
to the task, vacations will 
bring refreshment and not distaste. 
The noble ambition to do one thing, 
however simple, better than anv oth- 
er hand or head would do it shortens 
labor and toil.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“ 


ly when one 
work.” 
al fact 


worker 


sweetens 





To make corn dodgers, seald one 
quart of white cornmeal just enough 
do not make it too wet. 
Beat one egg, and add to it four 
tablespoonfuls of milk; add it to the 
cornmeal. This should now be a 
thick batter. Drop by spoonfuls on 
a greased pan and bake in an oven 


to moisten; 


until a golden brown.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





A NAGGING COUGH drives 
sleep and comfort away. You can 
conquer it with Allen’s Lung Balsam, 
which relieves hard breathing, pain 
in the chest and irritation of the 
throat. Give it freely to the child- 
ren. 





EVERY FARMER 


Should Plant Some Strawberries. 


Nothing adds as much to the pleasure and 
health of his family as plenty of fresh ber- 
ries allowed to ripen thoroughly on the 
vines. Then every spare quart can be con- 
verted into cash. ‘Plant now. 

We sell the plants. Our 150 page manual 
(free to buyers) makes the growing of them 
for pleasure or profit plain and easy to all. 

Catalogue of Strawberries, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, etc., free. 


Oo. W. BLACKNALL, 
President Continental Plant Co., 
No. 28 Strawberry Heights, Kittrell, N.C. 





‘eats a? ae oY 
Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
y J. E. 
ombault 
ex-Veteri- 









Govern- 
ment Stud 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Ln arg oh ue foaduce any scar or blemish. The 
safest pes t Blister, ever used. Takes the place 
of all Jiniments d or severe action. moves 
= eo = Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 
AN REMEDY! fr Rheumatism, 

ont htt “Sore hroat invaiuable, 
| WE GUARANTEE that one gp cena of 
CAUSTIC @ whole. bow will 
produce more actual results t bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure 4 ever made. 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
to give satisfaction, Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold 
druggists, or sent by express, charges paid, with ful! 
Moses for ite use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
re eto, @Address 






glad Os 





ust have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natura! sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S&S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 














NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan ¢ ounty. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Busines 
Agent-—T. B. Parker, Ra'eigh, Wake Cov nty 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Ino. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne ( ounty. 
Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, 
Guilford County. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beanfort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L ncoln County. 


M. 
Moyock, 


Greensboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G aham, Warrenton. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro, 
J. K. Hughes, HillJsbo:o. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—OC. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Pres'dent—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blackwall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Frauklin Sher- 
man, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F.«¢ ulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Keck. 

District Vice-Pre‘idents—W L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Coue, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Piesident—J. A. Lo: g, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pugue, Kaleigh. 

Tr. asurer—C, B. Denson, Raleigh 





FARMERSDS’ STATE ASSOCIATION. 


President—R. H. Speight, Wrendale, 

Secretary-Treasurer—T, B. Parker, 
boro. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and EK. F. Lamb. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


8S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, (hsirman, 

District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffieid, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtridge, Rocszy Mount; 
(8) Wm. Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. S: Cuninghan, Cuningham; 
(6) A. ‘I. McCallum, R:d Springs; (7) J P- 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tonia; (9) W. A. Gr. ham, Machpelah; (10) A. 
Cannon, Hors’ Shoe, 

Howard Brown'ng, Littleton. 

J.R Joyce Reidsv.ile, 

G. E, Flow, Monroe, 

J.C. Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State ( hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, BKotanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Ourator. 


Hills- 





THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
Re al ___ Riccar BP 


~. 


Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Jocko. 


He’s just a little puppy-dog 
With funny sprawling feet; 
But, oh, his tail does wag so hard 
When I come down the street! 


He’s just a little puppy dog, 
But, oh, he loves me well; 

And not a waggle of his tail 
Could I be hired to sell! 

—Gertrude E. Heath, in Little Folk’s | 
Magazine for October. 





A Little Girl’s Favorite Books. 


We think our readers will find it a 
hard task to make many improve- 
ments in this list made unaided by 
Margaret Gordon (aged ten): 

Tanglewood Tales, Hawthorne. 

Household Book of Poetry, Dana. 

Uncle Remus, J. C. Harris. 

Seottish and English Ballads, Nim- 
mo. 

The Jungle Book, Kipling. 

History of Hannibal, Abbott. 

History of Romulus, Abbott. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Heroic Ballads, Montgomery. 

The Blue Poetry Book, Lang. 

Stories from Homer, Church. 

Stories from Virgil, Church. 

Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

A Child’s History of 
Dickens. 

Tales of a Grandfather, Scott. 

Ivanhoe, Scott. 

,. The Talisman, Scott. 

The Lady of the Lake, Scott. 

Greek Heroes, Kingsley. 

Wonder Book, Hawthorne. 
—From Books and Reading Depart- 

ment of the October St. Nicholas. 


England, 





An Oration Unspoken. 


At the recent commencement ex- 
ereises at Harvard University oce- 
curred an incident full of instrue- 
It is often 
the habit of boys to judge of things 
by the way they look; but as one 
grows older he learns that appear- 


tion for those who saw it. 


anee is not all. ‘“ITandsome is as 
handsome does,” is an adage that be- 
comes clearer as one learns more of 
the world. 

At these exercises at the big col- 


lege there were over one thousand 


| see these distinguished men, famous, 


| Harvard wished to honor. 


| ity of this country, and therefore of 


From out of the bank of seats 
| there arose a dwarfish, misshapen 


| ers, his black hair bristling all on 


| cures, koys who pine over appear- 





students ready to receive diplomas; | 
their friends who had come from all 
over the country; besides scores of | 
President Eliot 
upon | 


wise men and great. 


conferred honorary degrees 
many distinguished guests who were 
One of these was Theodore 


ot the United 


present. 


Roosevelt, President 


States, who arose in the fullness of | 


all his sturdy manhood and bowed 
his thanks. There were scientists, 
inventors, famous preachers, great 
judges, diplomats and statesmen. 

Onee when a name was ealled, a 
soldier in full uniform bedecked with 
gold braid and shining buttons arose. 
He was a surgeon of the army, and 
was thus honored by Harvard, be- 
eause he has discovered how to cheek 
the dreadful scourge, yellow fever, 
an enemy that mows down more sol- 
diers than the bullets. 

Each of these men, seated in a cir- 
cle on the stage before the vast au- 


dienece, arose in turn and bowed in | 





all his honor and glory. It was a 
sight, magnificent and inspiring, to 


worthy of honor, handsome. 

The president of the college then 
read from his list another name that 
His deep 
full voice pronounced these words: 

“Charles Proteus Steinmetz, the 
foremost expert in applied electric- 


the world.” 


figure, a tiny man, humpbacked, his 
face peering out between his should- 





end. He bowed smiling and with | 
the dignity of the others took his | 
seat. 

The applause that followed shook 
the vast concourse. Every one felt 
the meaning of the bestowed honor. 
Every one thought of electricity, the 
greatest factor of this scientific age; 
of telegraphs, trolley cars, electric 
lights, of the lightning serving for 
men; electricity, king of sciences; 
and this tiny man, “half made up” 
like Shakespeare’s Richard, king of 
magic. : 

“The foremost expert in applied 
electricity in all the world” spoke 
then and there a wordless oration. 
Take good cheer, boys cast down with 
n.isshapen bodies, of ill-moulded fea- 


ances that they fain would change. 
Take good cheer. It is ceeds, not 
looks, that count. “Handsome is as 
handsome does.”—Garland P. Fer- 
rell, in October American Boy. 





‘¢T Wonder.’’ 


“Wonder who’s moving in? Won- 
der if they’ve got boys? Wonder 
what kind of a fellow that new boy 
is?” Bob stood by the window and 
watched for two rainy days. Then 
he went out to play; so did the new 
boy. Bob’s ball rolled Frank’s way; 
he tossed it back and the play began. 

“T think he is a good kind of a 
boy for me to play with, mamma,” 
Bob said_at bedtime. “He plays fair, 
and he laughs when things happen, 
’stead of saying words or getting 
cross.” 

“T wonder if you are a good kind 
of a boy to play with him?” mamma 
queried, with her arm around Bob. 
“For my boy doesn’t always laugh, | 
and I thought it looked as though 


.., FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
‘New Rival” “Leader” “Repeater” 














F you are looking for reliable shotguri am- 
| munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 


Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” loaded 


with Smokeless. 


Insist upon having Winchester 


Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 


ALL 


DEALERS KEEP THEM 


Eee en bgt = 








Winter Turf Oats. 





2 TO 500 BUSHELS VIRGINIA WINTER TURF OATS FOR SEED. 
2,000 BUSHELS TEXAS RAISED R. P. OATS. 

1,000 BUSHELS OKLAHOMA RAISED R. P. OATS. 
100 BARRELS MULLETS, 100 pounds guaranteed to every barrel. 
900 ROLLS 2-POUND BAGGING. 
2,200 BUNDLES COTTON TIES. 


We are alsc General Agents in North and South Carolina for the 
$17.50 is the price delivered at 
your station. ‘The Retail Store could hardly afford to be without 
one, as they are big money-makers. 


ACME PEANUT ROASTER. 


scribing this Roaster. 


D. Ii. Gore Co., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS AND DRUG SUNDRIES, 


118 to 124 N. Water Street, - - - - * - 


Write for our circular de- 


-WILMINGTON, WN. C. 





Ci cular of Information 


Free! 





Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2—MARCH 10—1993. 


Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 


or 


Stock Raising ie 


Dairy Farming 
Veterinary Medicine 
Entomology 

Soil Study 

Farm Crops 

Farm Chemistry 


Care of Boilers and Engines 


Feeds and Feeding 
Breeds and Breeding 
Stock Judging 





ested in Agriculture and Farm Life. 


TRANING AND EDUCATION. 


WHOLE COURSE BUT $30.00 





These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are inter- 
They are to the 
Farmer what a Medical Sehool is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 


No Examinations Required 


BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Etc., FOR 


| Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You ! 


| A circular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agriculture, 


A. & M. COLLEGE, Raleigh, N.C. 








things had to be done Bob’s way pret- 
ty often.” | 

“T wonder what he is saying to his | 
mother ’bout me?” Bob said, slowly. | 
“T didn’t mean to be selfish. If it | 
isn’t good tonight, it shall be tomor- | 
row, mamma.”’—Little Ones. 





We commend to the younger read- 
Farmer, a 
publication that richly deserves their 
patronage, “The Young People’s 
Weekly,” published by the David C. 
Cook Publishing Co., 36 Washington 
St., Chieago, Ill. It is tilled each 
week with entertaining and inspiring 
stories, poems, anecdotes, and essays 
intended especially for young folks. 
Its influence is cheerful and elevat- 
mg, and it is pound to be a factor for 
good in the development of every 
child that reads it. The price is 50 
cents a year, 


crs of The Progressive 





HON. W. J. BRYAN 
admirers and well-wis 


THE CO 


authorized to take sub 


This applies to new 


$1.50. Send all orders, 





The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 


The Commoner alone per year........ AR AR AAT 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 
The Commoner 


The Progressive Farmer Together one year 1.40 


—_a 


Offer Extra Special. 


twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
hing friends in North Carolina whono doubt take or 


would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


MMONER _ !s That Paper. 


scriptions as follows: 


or renewal subscriptions for either per. 


giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


f 


By special arrangement we are 


Your sub- 


criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
ép FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 


106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 














OFFICE: - 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Single subscription, 1 year...............ccceees 
Single subscription, 6 months eae 
Trial subscription, 38 months................0008 








SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoftice to | 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. | 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, Raleigh, N. C.”’ 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes | 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- | 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect | 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
become responsible for payment of subscrip- | 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when | 
paper is ordered stopped. 


RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘i Jan. | 
702,” shows that payment has been received | 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’03,”’ to Sept. 1, 1908, | 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be | 
given in change of date on label. If not | 
properly changed within two weeks after | 
money is sent, notify us. 





How |the Miners Have Been Sup- 
ported. 


The prolongation of the coal strike 
has caused a general inquiry as to 
they way in which the strikers man- | 
age to live. 

They have, in the first place, ré- 
duced expenses in a drastic fashion. | 
They buy no clothes, for the wearing | 
of worn-out garments brings no so- | 
cial stigma in communities of strik- | 
ers; they buy no fuel, for they and | 
their children can pick coal enough | 
out of the dump banks; and, most 
important of all, they pay no rent— 
landlords of every description pre- 
ferring to trust them for future pay- 
ment rather than evict them when 
no one else could take their places 
without social ostracism. Expendi- 
tures thus are practically reduced to 
the buying of food, and to meet this | 
the union has 


adopted many of the | 


methods of a charity organization | 
society. Lack of funds has prevent- 


ed its issuing “strike benefits” to all 
members, and it has been obliged to | 
help only the most needy—often the | 
least thrifty. The relief given, how- 
ever, has been carefully apportioned 
according to the ability of members 
of the family to earn anything by 
working in the mills, by domestic ser- 
vice, or by any other work that can 
be found. No money is paid by the 
union to the strikers, but all is given | 
directly to the storekeepers in pay- | 
ment of orders for household neces- | 


sities, so signed as to prevent collu- 
sion. As to this point, however, Dr. 
Weyl reports that the esprit de corps 
of the miners is so strong, and their 
knowledge of each other’s affairs so 
intimate, that few have 
asked for relief except in cases of ex- 
treme necessity. At the time of Dr. 
Weyl’s visit, the last of August, less 
money had been received from the 
soft-coal 


workmen 


miners than had been ex- 
pected, but enough seemed to be com- 
ing in from various sources to pro- 
long the strike indefinitely, if the 
demand for arbitration was flatly re- 


jected.—New York Outlook. 





- 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of | 
God.—Byro1: | 


j 
‘ 





| production, 


The history of the industrial 
changes which have of late been oc- 
curring with such rapidity is to be 
found in its most interesting form in 
‘aptains of In- 
dustry” now before the publie in con- 


the careers of the “ 


nection with the larger interests of 
transportation and 


finance. A knowledge of these men, 


their derivation, their leading char- | 


acteristics, weaknesses and abilities, | 


throws much light upon the news of 
the day in which their names con- 
stantly recur. 
to present a fairly complete series of 
studies of these men the Cosmopoli- 
tan Magazine has furnished the pub- 
lic with one of the most interesting 
serials ever published. In the Octo- 
ber number H. C. Frick, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, David H. Moffat, Woodrow 
Wilson and H. H. Vreeland furnish 


interesting studies. 





Five years ago if some one had 


predicted that Smithfield would sell | 


one-half million pounds tobacco in 
one week he would have been laugh- 
ed at. Yet he would have been a 
good prophet, for more than 500,000 
pounds were sold here last week.— 


Smithfield Herald. 





Mr. George W. Turner, of Iona, | Ti 


who ealled to see us while in town 
Saturday, says he has sold his crop 


In making the effort | 


SEABOARD 


Arr LINE RaiLtway 


“CAPiITAuw citY ROUTE,” 
Short line to see» aga cities of the South 
and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, Texas, Califor- 
nia aud Mexico, reaching the Capitals of six 






States. 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 
SOUTHWARD. 
Dail Dai 
No. 81 No. 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
Ar Hamlet, « 70° am 1025 pm 
Ar Columbia, 24 93am 10am 
Lv Columbia, bd 103;am 1(6am 
Ar Savannah, . 210pm 458 arm 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 70pm 9lbanm 
Ar Tamva ¥ 645am 645 pm 
No. 88. No. 41 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 412am 366 pm 
Ar Hamlet, 70 am 730 pm 
Ar Wilmington, bad eR Fe re 
Ar Charlotte, 5 10(8 am 1032 pm 
855 pm 7ThHWaw 
o RD EEE * caseessconcess 
Ar Montgo ma $e 638 pm 
me: am m m 
Ar Mobile, rie 2 56 , ee it 
Ar New Orleans, DEO ER. cscetestaceis 
Ar Nashville, N’ . 40am 655 pm 
| Ar Memphis, 41pm 8s2%am 
NORTHWARD. 
No. 82 No. 33 
| Lv Raleigh, SAL 133am l(dam 
Ar Norlina, « 832am 1(5 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, ‘“ 715am 635 pm 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 133am 11% am 
| Ar Norlina, ae 882am 125 pm 
Ar Richmond, - 635am 4§ pm 
Ar Washington, P RR........1010am 886 pm 
Ar New York, 0 DS8 O90... wccsu... 2180 pm 
Ar Baltimore, : Bam 1123 pm 
Ar Philadelphia, “ 13% pm 25am 
Ar New York, si 413 pm 630am 
Ar Washington, N& W8B., ..........-.. 655 am 
Ar Baltimore, B8 P Oo........ 00... 8645 & 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&N,5468 pm bl0am 
Ar New York, Li 81I5pm 8Maw 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday (b) Eastern 
me 


of tobacco from six acres of land for | 


$674.—Lumberton Robesonian. 





A LOVE-LETTER. 


Would not interest you if you’re 


looking for a guaranteed Salve for 
Sores, Burns or Piles. Otto Dodd, 
of Ponder, Mo., writes: “I suffered 
with an ugly sore for a year, but a 
box of Bucklen’s Arnica Salve cured 
me. It’s the best salve on earth.” 
25e. at all drug stores. 





LIKES THE SEWING MACHINE. 
Norton, S. C., Oct. 14, 1902. 
Mr. T. B. Parker, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir: 


liance sewing 


-I have received the Al- 
machine I ordered 


| frem you, in good order, and it gives | 
It is the best | 
the | 
TI am well pleased with it, and | 


perfect satisfaction. 

machine J have 

price. 

] shall give you all my orders in the 

future for any machine I may need. 
Yours very truly, 


D. S. STRICKLAND. 


ever seen for 





THE MARKETS 





RALEIGH COTTON, 
Raleigh, N. C., October 18, 1902. 





[TES I” a tis et Saar een 149 bales | 
Prices today TPL@s 
Price this day last year 6° 
Reeeipts this season ... ; 6 323 
Receipts last seas n : 2 476 
Cottonseed, per bushel 24 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
Charlotte, N, © , October 18, 1902. 

Onions... E $ 75 @F1 00 
Chickens—spring 7 12 @ 18 
Hens—per head ........ .. 25 @ 30 
Eggs........... 18 

| Beeswax 20@ 2 
Turkeys een 10@ 12% 
UNG ec cisesix sacuasansine 88 90 
Ducks 20 @ 22 
Wheat .... ... a aaa ek 60 90 
Wheat—seed ; 110 
Oats sO @ 85 
Peas , 165 @ 1 75 
i asicistnakiwscotnn 1 00 
Sherlings ..... 8 9 
A 9@ 0 
Skins—ca!f... 0 @ 

| Hides—dry salt ._... 5 10 
Tallow—unrendered 2@ 21 


Connections at Jacksonville and Tampa for 
all Fiorida Kast Coast points, and forall points 
in Texas, Mexico and California. 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH AS 
FOLLOWS: 




















Not Outside Show but Inside 
Values. 


A. B. STRONACH CO. 


New Monte Carlo Coats .. $10.00 to $15.00 
New Monte Carlo and Lady Kitchener 


Cloth Coats — $10.00 to $20.00 
Perfect Fitting Tailor-made Wraps...... $ 4.00 
to ..... $20.00 

(You'll find same quality elsewhere 

priced at from $5.00 to $25.00.) 

| Perfect Fitting Tailor-made Coat and 

| Blouse Suits in black, navy, mode, 
tan and gray..... $10.00 to $27.50 

Perfect Fitting Tailor-made Walking 
and Dress Skirts $5.00 to $10.50 

The New Silk Waists—black and col- 
ors ‘ $5.00 to $ 8.50 

| The New Silk Petticoats—black and 
colors._...... ‘ $5.50 to $ 8.00 
The New Mercerized Petticoats. ...... $ 1.25 





A. B. STRONAGH (0., 


218 FAYETTEVILLE ST., To 
216 WILMINGTON SI. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902. WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 
Is no. MAKESHIFT. but the 
best one made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Ter- 
racing, etc., Free. 
Bostrom, Brady llfg. Co., 
31144 W. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 


A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girl in 
a quiet, inexpensive school, in a healthy 
locality? The Second Annual Sessicn{of 
such a scho 1 will begin September 2, 
1902, at Lemon Springs, in Moore County. 
Board and tuition both for $7.00 per 
month. 

For further information, address 


MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, N. C, 


Italian Queens for Sale 
$1 O00 Each 


Nothing fancy about these Queens, but, her 














| bees are hustlers, and if they do not give you 


F om North. 
TRONS Discs citasccxeaseccecasssacdanscstrocccessscee am 
TNO AE Blin ci sscacdce coniccssativescsnlatensaess pm 
No. 27 at phnvassasdseseoess svatecceass 724am 
From South. 
No. 34 at 130am 
No. 38 at 11% am 
BR ONT GUN cs dscns cccaccdsenssavictoncarseashetssavioscanuexce 1130am 
Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- | 


man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 
C. H. GATTIS, ©. T. and P. A. 
’Phones 117. 

H. S. LEARD, 7. P. A., 
Raleigh, 
Yarboro House Building, 


Raleigh, N. © | 
N.O | 


better results than any $2 or $3 Queen you €ver 
purchased will return your money. Also, can 
Sell you full colonies of bees, patent and home- 
hives, fixtures, section boxes, comb-founda- 
tion, and in fact everything you need to make 
bees pay. Now is the time to introduce Qaeppe 
to get fine results next spring. Write for what 
you want. Enclose stamp. 
-80 For 


! 
W. L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 
\*] 
200 Egg 


INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


















EVETY FAQMGL 0 North Carolina 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


f 


From n3w until January I, 1903, 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


every Subscriber whose name is now— 


October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 


and secure their subscriptions. 


Every subscriber sending in new tubscriptions under this propo ition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months, 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, tg02, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 
Let’every one try his hand. All'together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. 


Drop us a list of names. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











